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ones’ time and not rushing up the 
mountain is good advice. 

- Hiking can be one of the most 
gee and enjoyable fall 
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least expensive. There are only a 
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- foliage” is at its peak all over 
~ Vermont. So, dig out your boots and 
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enjoy a ttle of Vermont. 
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Sabbatical: to travel and learn © 


by Paula Rooney 


St. Michael's College chemis- 
try professor Gilbert Grady said 
the results of his research at the 
University of Texas were pub- 
lished in five various chemistry 
journals. The chairman of the 
chemistry department, who 
researched with famed chemist 
M.S. Dewar, also said his 1983 - 
84 sabbatical year was spent 
“stimulating molecular proper- 
ties on computers,” and doing 
chemical analyses on “com- 
pounds never accessible before.” 

Academic Dean Ronald Pro- 
vost said Grady was one of 10 
professors on full-year and 
semester sabbaticals last year. 
Provost said three faculty 
members took leaves-of-absence 
as well. According to the Public 
Information Office, Robert 
Kenny is the only professor ona 
full-year sabbatical this year. 
The assistant professor of busi- 
ness administration is designing 
a seminar on personal financial 
management and will serve as a 
legislative assistant in Washing- 
ton, D.C. during the spring 





Mondale plans tax increase to cut deficit — 


USPS — At a Philadelphia 
press conference earlier this 
week, Walter Mondale unveiled 
a plan which would raise taxes 
by $85 billion and, he says, cut 
the deficit by two thirds in 1989. 

Mondale’s plan would depend 
almost exclusively on higher 
taxes rather than spending cuts 
to bring the deficit as projected 
by the Congressional Budget 
Office down from $263 to $86 
billion at the beginning of a 
second Mondale term. 

Corporations and the rela- 
tively wealthy would bear the 
brunt of .the tax increases, 
though the increases would 
affect all households making 
more than $25,000 a year, or 
about 50 percent of all American 
taxpayers. 

Mondale proposed $54 billion 
in spending cuts, but since he 
also calls for $30 billion in 
spending increases, his plan 
would save only $24 billion over 
the next four years. Mondale 
would cut spending growth in 
areas such as defense and health 
care, while he would spend more 
to increase “fairness” and “qual- 
ity of life.” 

Since the smaller deficits in 
his plan mean the country would 
have to borrow less money, 
Mondale claims, savings on 
interest payments would come 
to an additional $51 billion in 
spending reductions. 

Sidestepping possible Repub- 
lican accusations that his tax 
hikes are merely preparation for 
a new round of expansive social 


semester. Chairman of the biol- 
ogy department Daniel Bean 
and associate professor of Eng- 
lish George Lahage will be on 
sabbatical during the spring. 

Bean said he will be writing an 
ecology and freshwater manual, 
taking a computer course, and 
doing a paper on the role of writ- 
ing courses in science. 

Provost said physics professor 
Edward Foley and humanities 
professor J. Francis Merriman 
are on full-year leave-of- 
absences during the 1984-85 aca- 
demic year. Professor Richard 
Yorkey will take a leave-of- 
absence during the spring 
semester. 

The major difference between 
a sabbatical and a leave-of- 
absence is that a faculty member 
is paid while on sabbatical, but 
not on a leave-of-absence, said 
Provost. Director of Personnel 
Patricia Slattery said a faculty 
member on sabbatical is paid 
one semester’s regular salary for 
a full year but will receive a full 
year's salary if away from St. 
Michael’s for only one semester. 

Leaves-of-absence are funded 
with fellowships, grants, salaries 
from other colleges or universi- 


programs, Mondale announced 
that all the money collected from 
his proposed tax increases will 
go into a special trust fund. 
Money from the fund could 
“only be used for the reduction 
of the deficit — not for new 
spending or new programs.” 


The guiding principle behind 


Mondale’s budget would be to 
“pay as you go, with no new 
spending to be done without an 
identified, matching source of 
revenue. Revenue sources could 
be either spending cuts or tax 
hikes. 

“Mr. Reagan, all my cards are 
on the table,” the Democrat said, 
“Americans are calling your 
hand.” In hopes of scoring 
points as he did earlier this 
summer, Mondale challenged 
the President to reveal his plan 
for raising taxes. 

Reagan responded that he has 
already presented his plans 
“more specifically than most 
other administrations.” His 
aides point out that in February 
the White House issued over 
1,000 pages of budget docu- 
ments detailing every policy and 
program forecasted for the next 
five years. The President will 
offer no new plan before it is 
time to present the fiscal ’86 
budge to Congress in January of 
next year. And, aides say, there 
are currently no plans to raise 
taxes. 

More specifically, Mondale 
would boost taxes for all those 
households making more than 
$25,000, the nation’s median 
household income. Tax indexing 
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ties and the faculty members’ 
persona) assets. These sources 
supplement the semester's pay 
given to a professor on a full- 
year sabbatical. 

Slattery said tenured faculty 
who have taught at least seven 
years at St. Michael's are eligible 
for sabbaticals. Proposals by 
faculty members for sabbaticals 
or leaves-of-absence are submit- 
ted during early October and are 
approved or rejected about Nov. 
1, Provost said. Slattery also said 
the proposal should include a 
faculty member’s statement of 
purpose. ‘‘Sabbaticals and 
leaves-of-absence are used for 
enrichening professional knowl- 
edge,” she said. “They are not 
vacations.” 

The proposals are reviewed 
by Provost and a faculty council. 
Provost said the 1984-85 faculty 
council, which is elected by the 
whole faculty, comprises of the 
Rev. David Bryan, English pro- 
fessor Marie Henault, biology 
professor Arthur Hessler, 
Edward Pfeifer, professor of his- 
tory, sociology professor Vin- 
cent Bolduc and Joseph Kroger, 
religious studies chairman. 

Provost said the council 


would stop for everyone above 
this level, so that inflation would 
automatically push taxpayers up 
into higher brackets. The final 
phase of Reagan's 1981 tax cut 
would be repealed for individu- 
als making more than $45,000 


_and families mgking more than 


$60,000. Individuals making 
more than $70,000 and families 
making more than $100,000 
would face a ten percent tax sur- 
charge on their additional earn- 
ings. Corporations would pay 
a minimum assessment of 15 
percent. 

Seventy-five percent of the 
tax increases would be borne by 
families making’ $60,000 or 
more, according to Mondale. 

Mondale would cut $54 billion 
in spending over the next four 
years by cutting $25 billion from 
defense, $20 billion from non- 
agricultural programs, including 
Medicare, and $9 billion from 
the budget overall through bet- 
ter management procedures. 
Mondale would cut big-ticket 


“looks at the quality of the 
requests — how important they 
are to the professor, the impact 
it will have on the college and 
whether or not it fits in with the 
needs of the respective depart- 
ment and the college.” 
Full-year leaves-of-absences 
during the 1984-85 academic 
year were granted to Edward 
Foley and J. Francis Merriman. 
Professor Yorkey will take a 
spring leave-of -absence. Physics 
professor Dominique Casavant 
said Foley is researching solar 
energy at Trinity University in 
San Antonio, Texas. Foley’s cur- 
rent research is a continuation of 
work done while on a previous 
sabbatical at Trinity University 
in 1978, Casavant added. 
According to the public infor- 


mation office, Merriman is stud- _ 


ying ancient aqueducts while on 
leave-of-absence at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 2 
Economics Professor Joseph 
Amrhein said he went on sab- 
batical last year to continue 
research on the history of Ver- 
mont banking. Amrhein is 
chairman of the economics 
department. Associate Professor 
of Religious Studies Joseph 


military items such as the MX 


and the B-1 bomber, and he. 


would reduce Medicare expenses 
by enacting special health cost 
containment ‘programs. He 
does, however, stress that mil- 


itary and Medicare spending will 


nonetheless increase, although 


at a slower rate than had been 


planned. 

Mondale claims his plan is 
tough, realistic, and practical. 
But the word “realistic” histori- 
cally has little meaning for can- 
didates pledging to reduce the 
deficit. Candidates Reagan and 
Carter both promised to wipe 
out the deficit by the end of their 
first terms. Neither came close. 

Campaign pledges to reduce 
the deficit tend to be based on 
projections which are necessar- 
ily optimistic and notoriously 
inaccurate. In 1980, for instance, 
Reagan projected that inflation 
would “slowly” drop to 7.5 per- 
cent by 1985. It actually dropped 
to 3.9 percent by 1982. Reagan 
promised to eliminate the deficit 
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- gan term. Mondale pre 


Kroger said he went to McMas- 
ter University in Ontario last fall 
to “do a lot more work in politi- 
cal and theological liberation — 
theory.” 

He said he studied “the field 
concerned with the relationship — 
of theology and society” on sab- 
batical at McMaster University, 
where he earned his Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor of Mod- 
ern Languages Kathleen 
Rupright took graduate courses 
in French at the University of 
Vermont in order to transfer 
credits to Middlebury College. 
She said her sabbatical studies 
enabled her to earn her master’s 
degree in French at Middlebury 
this summer. Rupright, who has iy 
taught. at St. Michael’s since 
1970, holds a master’s degree in 
French from Middlebury College 
as well. 

Faculty members on full-year 
and semester sabbaticals last ~ 
year include Professor of Politi- 
cal Science George Olgyay, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Modern 
Languages Anne McConnell, Ds: 
Sociology Professor William a 
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Garrett and Philosophy Depart- 
ment Chairman Richard Van-- 
derW eel. 
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by 1983. He more than doubled 
it instead. : Boek as 
Part of the confusion stems _ 
from the fact that no one knows 
exactly what the deficit will be 
this year, let alone in 1989. Rea- 
gan prefers White House f 
showing a deficit of $140 b 
after a second, prospe 











gressional Budget Office 
numbers showing a deficit of 
$263 billion after asecond,disas- _ 
trous Reagan term. Projections 
in large part depend on one’s 
assumptions in making them. 
Mondale’s assumptions are 
that interest-rates will go down, 
that he can actually cut projected = 
spending, and that Congress will 
grant all his tax hikes. He figures f 
that inflation will drop to 4.85 
percent, that unemployment 
will go down to 5.8 percent, and 
that economic growth will con- 
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by Jennifer Westcott 
Student Association members 
approved a $100,000 budget after less 
than 10 minutes of debate on Oct. 9. 

The total request for the 1984-85 year 
was $121,704. The Hilltop received the 
biggest proportion of funds — $21,000 or 
21 percent of the total budget. The Out- 
ing Club had the lowest allocation of 
$154. 

The Social Committee, the Defender, 
and the Hilltop all surpassed their 
budgets last year. Funds set aside from 
previous years to take into account this 
possibility brought them up to the zero 
level. The remaining 11 organizations 
had funds remaining in their accounts 
from the 1983-84 year. 


Organization Request 
Social Committee 23,635 
Defender 16,572 
WWPV 24,323 
Hilltop 21,101 
Executive Board 13,160 
Film Committee 5,369 
Program Board 5,430 
Drill Team 1,200 
Social Awareness 1,500 
Drama Club 2599 
Outing Club 3,890 
Common Cause L275 
Big Brother/Sister 1,200 
SAM 450 


Allocation 


18,995 
13,900 
18,000 
21,000 
12,660 
5,261 
4,430q 
300 
1,100 
1,900 
154 
800 
1,100 
400 


$121,704 $100,000 
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_ §.A. budget passes with little debate 


STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Gerry Gray, chairman of the Student 
Life Committee, raised the point that 
from the budget handed out, one could 
not tell which organizations had a deficit 
or remaining funds. He suggested that 
before a vote is taken, members should be 
aware of this factor. Discussion followed 
and after some debate, the current status 
of the organizations was explained. 

Kenny O’Brien, president of the Out- 
ing Club, said he was not able to defend 
his organization due toa lack of commun- 
ication between the Finance Committee 


|!’ and himself. He said he never received 


notice of when the committee was meet- 
ing and that dates of meetings were 
switched. 

“Maybe I could have helped the Outing 


Club out more if I had been there,” 
O’Brien said. Bidwell said a notice had 
been sent to an Outing Club member and 
that it would be possible to review the 
club’s request. 

Tony Pioppi, co-chair of the Social 
Awareness Committee, commented on 
the lack of debate about the budget. ‘I’m 
glad the budget was passed so quickly. I 
got the money I wanted and had a lot of 
homework. The S.A. budget isn’t that 
important.” 

Bidwell said he was pleased with both 
the budget process and the cooperation 
the organizations showed. He described 
the members as “a diverse group of indi- 
viduals so as to achieve equal 
representation.” 








International celebration draws hundreds 


by Enrique Corredera 


About 250 people joined the 
international student program's 
30th 
Friday at the Ross Sports Center. 

Administrators, faculty and 
staff, were present at the center 
decorated with flags from more 
than 100 countries. Both inter- 
national students and American 
students also attended. 

The purpose of the event was 
to commemorate the program's 
30 years of “service and 
excellence.” : 

The Rev. Raymond Poirier 


ie itebheged to the program as “one 


of the finest in thé country,’ He 


said “The international students 


have come to learn and perfect 
the use of the English language, 
and the results have been 
quantifying.” 

Associate professors of Eng- 


anniversary celebration . 


lish as a Second Language Alice 
Thayer and Eugene O'Neill, 
Emeritus Professor Olga Stark, 
and Norman Lacharite, director 
of the program, each received a 
red rose from Master of Ceremo- 
nies Anne Woolfson, dean of 
students for the center, for being 
with the program since its inau- 
gration. 

President Edward L. Henry 
referred to the event asa ‘miles- 
tone in the history of the 
college.” 

President Henry said there 
are about 8,000 international 
student alumni, and about 600 of 


them are from Japan alone. He 


called these “amazing statistics.’ 

He said there are 38 foreign 
countries represented in the col- 
lege right now, and “you would 
have to travel-far in this country 


to find an international conglo-- 


merate like this.” 


Henry thanked all those who 
have worked with the center for 
their “fine and hard work” and 
for making it an “extremely suc- 
cessful program.” 

Dr. Ronald H. Provost, vice- 
president for academic affairs 
said “I wasn't here in 1954,” but 
“Tve talked to people to find out 
what's special about the ISP.” 

“I've found that the facilities 


-are better now than 30 years 


ago,’ he said. “There are new 
tape recorders and a new lab,” he 
said, ‘but that’s not what makes 
us unique.” 

He said, “The answer is so 


‘simple. All you have to do is be © 
_ there.” He said what makes the 


program so special is the “tender 
loving care of our people.” He 
thanked the faculty and staff for 
“making it work.” 

Dean of Students Mike Sam- 
ara spoke on behalf of Rick 


Gamiache, international student 
advisor, who is now traveling in 
Japan and Korea. 

Samara thanked the interna- 
tional students, faculty and staff, 
for providing a ‘diversity of cul- 
tures,” and a ‘true international 
friendship.” He also thanked 
Rick Gamache for his ‘love and 
care for international students.’ 
Gamache sent a Telex from 
Tokyo, Japan saying, “I wish you 
could see the faces of our alumni 
heres: 
great memories of 
program.” 

John Donoghue, the public 
relations director of St. 
Michael's in 1954, said, ‘The ISP 
has helped us to get publicity 
around the world.” He said, “I’m 
happy to be here. Some of the 
activities of your program have 
helped me to keep young.” 

Associate Professor Eugene 


the 


“Computer to save energy, money 


by MaryJoan Picone 


A new computer system pur- 
chased by the college will be used 
to conserve energy and is esti- 


mated to save a minimum of 


$40,000 a year, said Tim Ped- 
rotty, manager of physical plant, 


at the Oct. 2 meeting of the Stu- 


dent Association. 


The computer monitors and 
regulates the temperature and 
wattage used in the buildings 
and dorms. There could be a 
maximum of $100,000 a year 
accumulated, Pedrotty said. Stu- 


dents will be given tips on how 
to save energy, he added. 

The money saved by the com- 
puter will be spent on campus 
improvements. Suggestions on 
what to do with the money are: 
refurnishing Alliot, lights for 
the hockey rink, building raquet- 





ball courts and possibly putting 
some of the money into the 
Financial Aid program. Paul 
Hebert; '86, facility committee 
chairman, said, “Tim Pedrotty 
wants to see something for the 
students’ efforts.” 


He said, “They all have 


O'Neill, spoke about the effect 
world events have on the 
number of students at the inter- 
national student program. 

O’Neill said some world 
events bring people to the pro- 
gram citing the 1956 uprising in 
Hungary, which brought 100 
people to the program or Fidel 
Castro's revolution in 1959, 
which brought 44 cubans to the 
college. But other world events 
have taken people away from us, 
he said, like the 1979 deporta- 
tion of Iranians by the US. 
government. 

Student representatives Ste- 


. fan Groth from Switzerland and 


Mario Carmona from EI Salva- 
dor lighted a candle that 
symbolizes the international 
program’s past. Hernan Zapata 
con't on pg 6 
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Viewpoints 


S.A. budget a ‘railroad job’ 


Students at St. Michael’s really have something to wonder about after last week's S.A. 
meeting. It proved that there is a lot of work to do this year before the S.A. can hope to be 


an effective voice for the student body. 


The biggest part of the meeting dealt with the budget for 1984-85. It was well 
presented, and showed a lot of forethought and consideration on the part of Don Bidwell 
and the Finance Committee. The final recommendations of the committee were some of 
the best ever in the history of the S.A.’s budgeting process. 

One problem existed in the recommendations — and perhaps it was responsible for 
what was to follow. The committee could have presented more information to the general 
assembly, including the statements from each organization, and detailed histories of the 
spending records and other financial information on each organization that was applying 
for S.A. funds. Another suggestion might have been to schedule the meeting in two parts 
to allow the representatives of the organizations to ask and be asked any pertinent 
questions that the assembly might still have in their minds. 

What really should concern students, however, is not the way in which the budget was 


presented, but in the way it was passed. 


All tolled, the S.A. passed a $100,000 budget in under 10 minutes of debate. Moreover, 
it was not even to be considered a worthwhile debate. A full six minutes of the time went 
into explaining to the other members of the body the procedure, content and processes 
involved in the budget itself. Members were not even aware of what they voted for. 
Others were so busy asking questions to satisfy their own egos that even the meanings of 


their inquiries were lost in the jumble. ~ 


The final coup came in the questioning being ended on a point of the Rules of Order. 
B,J. Hull, vice president of the S.A., seeking to end what he must have thought meaning- 
less questions, sought, and was given a motion to move the question by President Vinnie 
D'Angelo. This motion effectively ended debate of the whole issue of the budget. What is 
shameful is that at the time the motion was slammed on the assembly, intelligent 

‘questions were being asked, and some intelligent answers were being sought. 
It seems that both the assembly and the students at large were short-changed. Yes, the 
budget was fair and well-done, but the complete ignorance of many in that room witha 
vote that night was frightening. What if the budget was not so fair and well done? With” 
the herd-like behavior of the delegates and cabinet members that evening, pulling 


anything “off” would not have been difficult. 


The S.A. has a lot to boast about in getting such a clean, no nonsense budget from the 
Finance Committee. It has much more to be ashamed about the way that budget wasso | 


carelessly passed by its members. 
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For advertising information, call 655-2000, ext. 2421. 
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- job. 


acting. 


The students that are represented by that body also have something to think about. If — nt 
the representatives elected to the S.A. are simply going to sit there and raise theirhands = | 
without thinking, perhaps someone else should hold their seat. Raptr 

Finally, the S.A.’s Executive Board has a lot to answer for. It has the responsibility forte 
making sure that Robert's Rules of Order are known to all members of the assembly, not 
just among its own members. Perhaps mandatory seminars lasting an hour could help to 
orient S.A. members to the procedures. Secondly, the president, who alone controls the 
direction of debate under the Rules, should take better care to watch that a fair and 
reasonable amount of time is given over to debate on important issues before the S.A. 

Finally, the S.A. needs to recognize that such a diverse membership within the body 
will have a different criteria of concerns over any given issue, and that all questions, no 
matter how irrelevant or unclear as they might seem, deserve an answer, not a railroad 


The budget process is over for another year. But the work of the S.A. has just begun. If 
this is any indication of what’s to come, students had better stop wondering and start 
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Inaccuracy 


To the editor: 

As a field hockey player and a 
journalism major I found Dave 
Davoren’s article titled “What is 
field hockey?” inaccurate and 
offensive. 

The author, in attempting to 
“explain the rules” of field 
hockey mentions only two rules 
— the first rule cited being non- 
existent in college field hockey. 

My suggestion to the author is 
this: if you are going to write on 
a topic you know nothing about 
do the proper research. As a 
sportswriter, aren't you aware of 
such sources as Sue Duprat, 
Kathy O'Neil or Zafir Blude- 
vich? What about contacting the 
National Collegiate Athletic 
Association or the United States 
Field Hockey Association? A 
responsible reporter knows that 
one source is never enough and 


that facts must be checked and 


re-checked. 

I also find it astounding that 
you could make such a negative 
evaluation of the sport without 
ever seeing a game played. 

In past years the Defender has 
maintained a decent record of 
fair and accurate reporting. I ask 
the staff not to jeopardize the 
credibility of the newspaper by 


‘allowing such inept and biased 


reporting. 

Mr. Davoren, the team 
extends to you an invitation to 
our next home game on Oct. 20. 
We'll be the group wearing 
cleats, not ice skates. 

Dina Sofis 


Misleading 


To the editor: 


I would like to respond to the. 


article, “What is Field Hockey?” 


in the Oct. 3 issue of th 
Defender. Not only is this article 
misleading, but it is mainly 
about ice hockey and not field 
hockey. It should have been 
titled “What I Remember About 


Brad Park and the 1969-70 Stan- © 


ley Cup Finals in Respect to Ice 
\ Hockey.” 

As a member of the St. 
Michael’s varsity field hockey 
team, I have a great deal of pride 
in our team and our sport. By 
comparing our sport to ice 
hockey, you not only take away 
from our sport, but give the pub- 
lic a misleading concept about 
how it’s played. The two sports 
are not the same, never have 
been, never will. Their differen- 
ces are many and the comment 
made about “Sports history is 
changed by a ludicrous rule” is 
totally inaccurate because the 
rules of the two sports are not 


parallel in any way, shape or— 
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by Mike McGrail 


You are awakened by a painin 
your head. It feels like Herb 
Alpert and the Tijuanna Brass 
are playing Spanish Flea behind 
your left ear. Your mouth tastes 
like you've been chewing wal- 
Ipaper paste. Your stomach 
screams in protest when you get 
up to close the shades. But when 
you sit up you suddenly realize 
you re not in your room. You're 
in the third floor Lyons lounge. 
Unless you're a woman of 
course, in which case you're in 
the third floor Alumni lounge. 
You are a victim of a common 
occurrence among college stu- 

dents — the pass-out. 

Passing out usually happens 
on the weekends. It’s the point at 
which your body responds to a 
combination of fatigue, tension, 
and alcohol by pulling your plug. 
It happens ina variety of places, 
all of them bad. You never seem 
to pass out in your own room. I| 
guess that’s too common. 

On any given Saturday night 
you could find yourself sleeping 
in someone else's bed, on their 
floor, or in their bathtub. You 
mightend up snoozing at a table 
might end up snoozing ata table 
at Minerva’s, something the 
management frowns upon. Per- 


‘haps your the outdoors type. 


You'll probably end up ina mea- 


dow, an alley, or even the grave- 
_ yard across from south campus. 
_ (Don’t scoff. It has happened.) 








| Bathroom stalls and showers are 





form. Let me say, that both 
involve high degrees of skill 


- work, as do many sports and 
_ they both need many hours of 


hard practice to be made accu- 
rate and enjoyable. The players 


| involved in both are strong and 


possess a great deal of finnesse 
and mental concentration. In 
these ways they are similar, but 
the endline is drawn there. 
I agree field hockey is difficult 
to understand if you've never 
tried to understand it. Did you 
know what was happening on 
the ice the first time you saw an 
ice hockey game? (Honestly, 
most must say no, unless their 
fathers are Brad Park or Bobby 
Orr and the principles of the 
game were inherited..) After 
watching a few games you fig- 
ured out the rules, right? Well, if 
more people took the time to 
watch a field hockey game, they 
could learn the rules fairly and 
quickly and thus have a basic 
understanding of the game, at 
least enough to watch it. 
Whether you like it or not is a 
personal preference, but why 
judge it if you've never seen é 
game played? 
‘I truly believe you'll be 
. impressed with the energy spent 
by its players, if by nothing else 
' So, next time someone con- 
fronts you with, “What is field 
hockey?” be honest and say, “| 
don’t know.” Don’t go to the 
library or to a rink or to Dave 


. Davoren, but -go to the field 
behind the Ross Sports Center 


Look up the next game date anc 


go. At the very least you'll be 
’ showing. some support for St 


Michael's! So deck yourself out 
in purple, go to the game and ask 
the person next to you why the 


Drinking 








convenient if you don’t always 
keep down what you put down. 
Boardwalks have been done. On, 
not under. Some have woken up 
with leaves stuck to their clothes 
to discover they have slept in a 
bush. My personal favorite was 
the newsroom of WWPYV. It 
happened. Take my personal 


word for it. 
Passing out among friends 


can be even more hazardous 
than passing out alone, depend- 
ing on what kind of company 
you keep. Make sure no one close 
to you owns any permanent ink 
pens. Walking around campus 
with words printed on your face 
that speculate as to your parent's 
pre-marital relationship is 
embarrassing. Also, should you 
pass out in the company of 
friends, don’t be surprised if 
photographs of you dressed like 
Boy George start popping up 
around campus. You'd be sur- 
prised how ingenious people can 
be if the opportunity arises. 
Getting back to the original 
scenario; Now that you've 
gathered yourself, the first 
thought entering your head is 
getting home with your dignity 
intact. So you slither back, hop- 
ing no one else is around, and 
climb into bed to catch a few 
more hours sleep before Saga. 
Waking up a few hours later you 
realize how hung over you really 
are. You stagger painfully over 
to Saga to try and fix some of the 
damage you did to your insides 
last night. z 


whistle was blown. And have. 


some fun! See you at the next 
game! 2 
Caroline Patrie 


Absurd 
To the editor: 

I would like to express my dis- 
appointment as well as anger 
with last week's field hockey 
article. This article was absurd 
and should havé never appeared 
in the Defender. Dave Davoren 
was inaccurate with his facts. 
First of all, the stick rule has 
been changed and one may raise 
that stick above their waist as 
long as it is not dangerous. 

Secondly, it seems as if 
Davoren is more concerned with 
how the field hockey rules apply 
ite ice hockey rather than what 
field hockey really is. It is not a 
comparison to ice hockey! 

Who cares if our rules were ice 


nockey rules? Perhaps not being’ 


able to use both sides of the stick 
shows what a skilled game it 
really is. Is the fact that Bobby 
Orr wouldn't be able to make a 
backhand flipshot really rele- 
vant? I suppose it is a good thing 
that Bobby doesn’t play field 
hockey or he would be out- 
skilled. 

We never did find out what 
field hockey was at the end of the 
article, maybe Davoren shoulc 
come to our next game and finc 
out. I promise him that he wil. 
definitely see some real hockey 
and 24 other women that wil 
vouch for that promise! 


Susan O’Shea 


Offensive 
To the editor: 

] am writing in concern of the 
article, “What is field hockey?” 
by Dave Davoren and the gen- 
eral bad “press” you have given 


til you drop 






“Oh you were so funny last 
night,” says someone you know. 
You smile absently, thinking 
only about the vitamins and fluid 
your ravaged body is demanding. 
Then it occurs to you: you really 
aren't 100 percent sure of what 
you did last night. there’s a 
rough outline in your mind, but 
the details are fuzzy at best. In 
this situation you are completely 
at the mercy of whoever saw you 
during your wanderings. Pretty 
soon you piece together a pretty 
reasonable account of what went 
down. Of course you have to talk 
to two dozen people to do it. 
“The fire extinguisher in Hod- 
son...whipped cream...fell down 
at...a rubber raft...Rhonda’s Pur- 
ple Rain album...in the middle of 
the road... all over her...four jars 
of peanut butter...” and so on 
until it all falls into place. It 
doesn’t look good. You don’t 
think you'll ever live this one 
down. You probably won't. All 
you can do is put up with the 
smart remarks and hope it 
happens to someone else pretty 
soon so at least you have some 
ammunition to fire back. 

Why is it that a wonderful 
thing like sleep-has to end so 
painfully? Then again I suppose 
there’s a difference between 
sleep and an intoxicated stupor. 
We must learn that after we 
graduate. 





‘fl > 4 ¢ 
the field hockey team. 

When reading the article, I 
found it very offensive. Dave 
was VERY one-sided. It is 
obvious that no research went 
into the article. Unless you call a 
two-minute chat while passing 
between classes research. Iam at 
every game and have never seen 
him at one of them, This article 
does not tell one bit what field 
hockey is. If it had the same rules 
as ice hockey it would be called 
ice hockey! 

In a similar fashion to his 
logic, can you imagine if a golfer 
wasn't allowed to raise the clubs 
over his waist? These are two 
different sports and their rules 
shouldn't be compared. The 
same is true of field hockey and 
ice hockey! 

The Defender has also shown 
pictures of the women making 
mistakes. What kind of support 
is that for a school paper to give 
to a school team? If there are no 
good pictures, which I’m sure 
there are, then don’t print any. 

I feel that you owe the field 
hockey team and coach a written 
apology! 

If Dave needed some informa- 
tion on a sport, the logical place 
to look would be the Ross Sports 
Center's staff. 

Kevin Leary 
Unfair 
To the editor: 

I am ashamed of our news- 
paper for printing the article 
“What is field hockey?’ by 
Dave Davoren in the Oct. 3 
issue. Mr. Davoren was 
unfair in comparing one 
sport with an entirely differ- 
ent one. Field hockey and ice 
hockey are completely two 
different sports, just as soft- 
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Piece of Mind 


by John C. Hughes 


I know of no safe depository of the ultimate powers of 
society but the people themselves; and if we think them 
not enlightened enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy ts not to take it from 
them, but to inform their discretion by education. 

— Thomas Jefferson 


No doubt you have noticed that it is once again time for the 
American public to choose that person who is to occupy the 
single most powerful office in the United States, if not the 
world, the President. It is a ritual we have been taught to trust, 
to value, to take seriously. Upon the choice we make depends 
our future welfare, our safety, and in the nuclear age, perhaps 
the continuation of life on this planet. By any calculation, this 
is an. awesome decision. 

Unfortunately, the interest shown by the American public 
in helping to make this choice is clearly on the wane. Voter 
participation in presidential elections has declined steadily in 
recent years, to the point where as many now stay home as 
vote. In 1980, approximately one quarter of the eligible voters 
chose Mr. Reagan, in many cases for no better reason than that 
he was not Mr. Carter. The reasons for this phenomenon are 
complex, and cannot be stated with precision or a high degree 
of certainty. As a political scientist, however, I am probably in 
as favorable a position to speculate as anybody. I am haunted 
by the suspicion that part of the reason lies in the way we 
increasingly tend to conduct our electoral campaigns. In partic- 
ular, I am disturbed by the growing role of the 30- or 60-second 
television or radio spot as the candidate’s chief means for 
reaching the public. 

It is not that I am opposed to political advertising per se. 
The presidency has always been a media event, and listener 
surveys indicate that a good deal of the American public is 
tuned into either radio or television for a great part of their 
day. We should not be surprised to find that Mr. Reagan's 
campaign has budgeted $25 million for radio and television 
advertising. As I write, Mr. Mondale’s advertising budget is 
uncertain, but we can assume the final figure will be similarly 
breathtaking. The fact is that the electronic media area highly 
effective way to reach the voter. But consider the quality of 
these appeals. 

To package himself for the television and radio audience, 
Reagan has commissioned the same advertising firm respon- 
sible for Michael Jackson’s Pepsi Cola ads. Not surprisingly, 
the campaign has adopted the Pepsi approach — upbeat, 
musical, with lots of reassuring imagery of smiling faces and 
wholesale patriotism. “It’s morning again in America,” we are 
gleefully told. “Greatness lies ahead.” They are all fluff and 
syrup without substance. The ads invariably close with the 
President speaking, but even he offers us nothing more thana 
smile and a platitude. 

For his part, Mr. Mondale has hired no less than five 
advertising firms — two for the production of ads for the 
electronic media, one to purchase time slots on television, 
another for non-electronic media, and the fifth to coordinate 
the other four. Despite such legions, Mondale finds himself 
behind in the polls, and so has taken a desperate step. His ads 
address issues, albeit superficially. They urgently declare that 
crisis is at hand. They demand thought. We are shown images 
of a terrifying arms race out of control, or we are warned of 
impending economic doom if the national deficit is not curbed. 
Other than stressing his record as a public servant, however, 
Mondale’s ads offer us no specific remedies for these maladies. 
The strategy seems to be to shock the American public out of 
its stupor with the short spot, then provide specific proposals 
in speeches, or as the campaign progresses into its final stages, 
in longer television spots. Meanwhile, for most voters, Mon- 
dale remains an enigma. 

What we are witnessing is the rise of the professional 
electoral consultant. Profit-making firms having no loyalty to 
any constituency or set of ideals have largely supplanted party 
organizations and have gained control of basic campaign deci- 
sions. Based on marketing surveys rather than on a rational 
assessment of the needs of the nation, they tell the candidate 
what issues to address and what policies to propose. Candi- 
dates no longer express their own thoughts. Rather, profes- 
sional speechwriters place their well-researched words in the 
candidate’s mouth. Dress, demeanor, even gag lines are pro- 
vided to the candidate able to pay the fee. (Mr. Reagan carries 
this to the extreme through his reliance on teleprompters at 
press conferences.) Slogans and stereotypes replace reasoned 
discourse. Image becomes more important than substance. 
Candidates are packaged and sold with the same techniques of 
distortion and manipulation used to sell soap. Is this any. way 
to run a country? 

My objections to the Madison Avenue Presidency are two- 
fold. First, our electoral institutions presuppose that the voter 
is able to make an informed and reasoned choice between 
competing candidates. Can the voter who knows no more 
about Mr. Reagan than s/he knows about the nutritional value 
of Pepsi make such a choice? Sure, the jingle makes us feel 
good about ourselves, but does the product really satisfy our 
needs? Suppose in reality, the candidates with the glossiest 
packaging thinks nuclear missiles, once launched, can be 
recalled? That 80 percent of the hydrocarbons in our atmos- 
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Too much time at tube 


by Maureen Richard 


“Oh, that is like, such an excellent car! 
Where'd you get it?” 

“My parents gave it to me. I mean, like 
they didn't really give it to me, but like, 
they let me have it, know what I mean?” 

“Sure. You are just too lucky.” 

There it is folks, the Modern English 
Language; blatant, stark and like, very 
interesting. Where did this stylish form 
of speaking come from? Certainly not 
from that dusty pile of books sitting in 
the corner of your room. The ones you 
paid hundreds of dollars for, that are just 
waiting for their bindings to be cracked. 

No, our everyday conversations were 
not inspired by text books or literary 
material. Where then did they come 


from? The media. Actually, it’s called the 
Mass media. It doesn’t prompt you to use 
your mind to help youthink of what you 
might want to think or say or do. It just 
beats into you full force — loudly, boldly 
and colorfully. It becomes part of you; it 
shapes you; it creates you. 

Let’s take one form of the media — 
television. What a wonderful way to 
spend the day. Watching away the time 
on the tube. Well, maybe you don’t spend 
that much time in front of the TV, but we 


all put aside a special time of day or week 


to star starry-eyed into the set. 

Some people even schedule their lives 
around their favorite shows. How many 
of you refuse to have afternoon classes 
because it interferes with “Your Soap”? 

The casts way of life is idolized, they 
become your friends, your family. You 
take the time to spend time with them. It 


may sound silly but it’s exactly what we 
do. Listen to what you're thinking the 
next time you plop down in front of the 
tube. Maybe such things as: 

“That woman is beautiful. I really 
admire her.” (she also works out every 
day.) 

“That couple gets along so well. Too 
bad it can’t be like that in REAL life.” 
(Maybe it can, take the time to stimulate 
relationships.) 

“I love that character! I feel like Iknow 
him!”’ (It’s nice to relate to fictional char- 
acters, but there’s a few characters in the 
same room with you that you thought you 
knew, but maybe you don't.) 

Remember when Luke Spencer died? 


Students were running around the dorms 


mourning his death. One of the women in 
Lyons Hall thought it was a fellow stu- 
dent. Luckily she found out it was only a 


fictional character — if she hadn't she 
may have asked Father Brian to mention 
him at mass. This just shows the extent to 
which some can become involved in the 
make-believe lives of people who don't 
even exist. 

Guess I'll stop ragging on television. It 
does have its good points. It can be educa- 
tional, informative and entertaining. We 
all know it has saved our sanity at times 
when the black and white print of our 
texts has burnt a hole in our minds — 
“Dynasty” and the Rat are always a good 
remedy for that. 

But, next time you're aiming to switch 
on the tube, think of a way you could 
spend an hour of your time more con- 


structively. Even Plato like, took more — 


than just commercial breaks to converse 
with his peers. 
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Cummings 


ball and baseball are. 
Although a sexist may believe 
that field hockey is simply an 
off-spin of ice hockey. Sure, 
but do not mention that in 
Pakistan where field hockey 
is a popular men’s sport. 
Instead of presenting an 
informative article on one of 
our varsity sports here at St. 
Michael's, the article belittled 
the sport of field hockey and 


its participants. Why criticize 
a women’s sport so unjustly? 
Why look for a rulebook in 
the library? Does Mr. 
Davoren research his term 
papers in the gym? I am posi- 
tive that either Mr. Ed Mar- 
key; Ms. Sue Duprat or Ms. 
Kathy O'Neil has arulebook.I 
wonder if Jerry Cheevers of 
the Bruins has an ice hockey 
rulebook? 

This article is not symbolic 
of St. Michael’s College. Has 


anyone ever gone to a game 
not knowing the rules of the 
sport and just rooted for his 
or her friends? At St. 
Michael’s it happens all the 
time. Rugby, lacrosse and 
field hockey are prime exam- 
ples of students simply cheer- 
ing for students. This article 
did an injustice to the positive 
attitude that both students 
and faculty hold for all sports 
here at St. Michael’s. 

Brian Cummings 


Freshman elections held 


by Brian Curtin 


“We want to make our class a 
unique one in St. Michael’s 
history,’ said Freshman Class 
President Charles “Chuch” 
Grace and Freshman Vice Presi- 
dent, Michael “Mitch” Hayes. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 2, Grace 
received 69 percent of the votes 
for the presidency. Hayes also 
took the majority, but did not 
have the necessary 10 percent 
margin to be elected. In a runoff 
with Claudette Clerk a week 
later, Hayes collected enough 
votes to win. 

Grace is from Salem, MA. and 
attended St. John’s Prep in 
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Danvers. At St. John’s he was a 
member of the student council. 
He said he has always like the 
idea of running for positions. “I 
came to St. Michael’s with the 
intention of running for class 
president,” he said. He is cur- 
rently studying political science. 
“I would love to be a U.S. Sena- 
tor or a U.S. Congressman,” he 
said. 

Hayes is from Avon, NY and 
a graduate of Avon Central 
School. He was the president of 
his class both his freshman and 
sophomore years. In his senior 
year he was a student council 
representative. He also came to 
St. Michael’s with the idea of 
running for an office. “I saw the 
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Well organized person. 


size of the school and knew that I 
would have a good chance at 
being on the student council,” he 


said. When I met Chuck and saw - 


that he was running for presi- 
dent, I thought I'd give vice pres- 
ident a try, he said. 


One activity they have consi- 
dered is a carnival in the spring. : 
Grace said he knows the owner 


of the Topsfield Fair, in MA, and 
believes a fair has potential as a 
fund-raiser. Other activities 
include a ski trip and a class trip 
to Montreal but “It may take a 
while to unite them,’ Hayes 
said, but both Grace and Hayes 
believe the freshman class is 
“very enthusiastic and said they 
will be able to doa lot of things.”’ 
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phere are the result of trees? Or believes that, “Ihere is as > 
much forest in America now as there was when Washington ; 
was at Valley Forge’? + 

My second objection is a bit more profound. Politics is a if 
complex enterprise at which the average citizen is only an 
amateur. The political statesman must do more than follow : 
popular opinion. S/He must take an active role in shaping an 
informed public opinion by educating the electorate. By identi- 
fying problems that beset us, by proposing viable solutions, 
and by articulating the ideals that unite us as a.society, the 
politician supplies that valuable commodity knownas leader- 
ship. To lead as well as follow is the candidate’s role — a 
paradox, but such are the ways of democratic politics. Some- 
how, a balance between these conflicting demands must be 
found. Campaigns that appeal only to a lowest common 
denominator must fall far short of this balance. 

Political scientists know that those persons least informed 
about political issues tend to stay home on election day. Feel- 
ings of inadequacy are nopleesaits so we avoid eee 





fools. “When manipulation “replaces “educetpeal 
expect the citizens to turn a deaf ear to politics I ¢ 
propose here a unicasual theory for the decline of American 
democracy, but I do suggest that given these realities, mean — 
ingfully democratic politics must paaptiaetr geri an 
impossibility. 
Some questions continue to bother me. Why, are > ad cam- 
paigns, whether to sell candidates or chewing gum, naceesohelae pl 
Presumably, campaigns are conducted the way they are 
because a significant portion of the public buys the product.” 
Are human beings really little more than bipedal sheep? Are 
we intrinsically unfit for democratic politics? Or, is. there a 
perverse dynamic at work such that appeals to our lowest 
common denominator debilitate or alienate sufficient portions — 
of the electorate to create a new and still lower commor 
denominator? If public moronization is the by-product of out. 
technology, is there any salvation? What is the answer? Ar 
essay in retrieval! If only I could write it. Re cele 





John C. Hughes is an assistant professor of political science 
at St. Michael’s College. 
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from Mexico and Phong Nguyen 
from Vietnam lighted the candle 
of the present. Jaapar Alang 
from Malaysia and Seiko Atsuko 
St., Porter from Japan lighted the candle 
that symbolizes the future: 
Other speakers at the cerem- 
ony were Thayer, Vincent D’an- 
‘gelo, S.A. president and John 
Ioannidis. - 
After the benediction by Poir- 
ier, everybody sang a peace song. 


Cake and refreshments were 
served after the ceremony. 

Slyvia Nosek, '87, pe 
advisor for international stu- 
dents said she doesn't think 
American students take enought . 


students can offer: “The interna 
tional student program is great,” 
she ‘said. “‘It. give people the 
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» educators, 


by Paula Rooney 


“I look for a passion for the 
language,’ the assistant man- 
ager of the Associated Press in 
New York City said Oct. 6 at the 
first regional symposium on 
journalism education at St. 
Michael’s College. William 
Ahearn, a panelist addressing 
the topic “Continuing Education 
for the Working Press and the 
Working Academic” also said he 
cannot teach students and jour- 
nalism professionals to hunger 
for knowledge but works to 
“instilla sense of growth. I give a 
damn about my people. I make 
them work and try to make them 
reach for higher kites.” 

The Oct. 5-7 weekend sympo- 
sium, sponsored by St. Michael's 
College, the Burlington Free 
Press, the Vermont Press Asso- 
ciation, and’ the New England 
Newspaper Association, gave 
journalism students, journalism 
newspaper editors, 
publishers and reporters, an 
opportunity to discuss issues ir 


~ the field of journalism. - 


Keynote speaker Dr. Everette 
Dennis opened the symposium 
Friday with his speech on “The 
Future of Journalism Educa- 
tion.” “Liberal arts with no pro- 
fessional training is the way to 
go, said the 41-year-old director 
of the new Gannett Center for 


Media Studies now under con- 
struction at Columbia Univer- 
sity. ‘‘we are in a period of great 
and momentous social change 
and must provide a conceptual 
map of the field for students. 
One can't do everything in a 
brief undergraduate career, but 
traditional literacy and versatil- 
ity is critical and vital” he said to 
Participants. 

The symposium, coordinated 
by St. Michael's Journalism Pro- 
fessor Andrea Beaderstadt, 
included Boston Goble Execu- 
tive Editor Jack Driscoll, 
Pulitzer-prize winner journalist 
Nick Kotz, Cape Cod Times 
publisher Scott Himstead, and 
Chairman of M.LT’s Film/Vi- 
deo Department Richard Le 
rock among notable professionals. 

“Journalists need to be renais- 
sance men and women to deal 
with the complex world. On- 
the-job training to reason and 
analyze,” said the Dean of the 
School of Public Communica- 
tions at Boston University Ber- 
nard Redmont, who is a former 
European Correspondent and 
bureau chief for Westinghouse 
Broadcating Co. and CBS News. 
He said there was no “magical 
formula or number” for prepara- 
tion in the journalism field but a 
balanced mixture of liberal arts 
and professional training is 
essential. 


Robin Glassman, professor at 


* Southern Connecticut Univer- 


sity and writing coach, said 
“most journalism students have 
a passion for writing” but must 
learn to be more versatile and 
adaptable in a field where many 
careers haven’t even been 


‘invented yet. She said educators 


make students conform to the 
inverted pyramid, but ‘should 
help them develop their skills 
and passion for writing. 

After the symposium, St. 
Michael's journalism professor 
Gifford Hart said he often sees 
the passion for writing in stu- 
dents, but especially enjoyed 
hearing professionals, who have 
been in the field for many years, 
talk about “passion.” 

Hart moderated the 
panel “Teaching Visual Com- 
munications” which included 
M.I.T’s Richard Leacock, news- 
paper design consultant 
Edmund Arnold and Frederic 
Demarest of the Newhouse 
School, Syracuse University. 
“Journalism .schools with 
indomitable ignorance are 
mostly cutting back on or elimi- 
nating the graphics art part of 
the system,” said. Edmund 
Arnold. 

“The dedication, zeal...that 
passion for the visual form of 
the world is a dedication to the 
news rather than ornamenta- 


-_Gamache tours Orient 






by Laura Sasman 


7 2 


Searica, Spadent ene 


Richard ‘Gamache left on a ten- 
_day tour of the Orient to recruit 


new students. 
Gamache, with about 17 
representatives from colleges 


_ throughout the United States, - 


left from Los Angeles on Oct. 5 
to attend educational symposi- 


ums in Japan and Korea. Gam- 


ache said the recruitment is 


con't from'pg. 2 
tinue ata modest 3 to3.5 percent 
per year. 

The most important ‘of these 
assumptions is that interest 
rates will go down from 10 to7.5 
percent. Mondale argues that 


- the Federal Reserve Board will 


make money easier to borrow on 
the strength of his economic 
program, and some of his eco- 
nomic advisors have openly 


spoken of an “accord,” or some 


sort of deal with the Fed. 

But critics say that the Fed 
protects its independence 
fiercely and would resist any 
such pact with Mondale. Neither 
political pressure nor promises 
of unprecedented budget cuts did 
much to make the Fed help Rea- 
gan with cheaper credit, they 
claim. 

Mondale aides admit that if 
the Fed does not go along, or if 
interest rates do not fall, their 
combination of spending cuts 


and tax increases will drive the 


economy into recession. 
Cutting costs while keeping 
campaign promises would also 
be a serious problem for Mon- 
dale, whose promises from ear- 
lier this year could add as much 


as $69 billion in new spending 


per year. Democratic primary 
candidate John Glenn estimated 
the cost of Mondale promises at 
een $90 and $170 billion 


ey pea a, Ake 


ihe ta Py 


aimed primarily at those inter- 
ested in St. Michael's undergrad- 
uate and graduate programs. 
The symposiums, which resem- 
ble American college f fairs, are to 


~ be held in Osaka, Kyoto ae is 
expect from this trip, but he 


Seoul. 

Betty Donovan, an instructor 
in international student pro- 
gram who is filling in for Gam- 
ache while he is gone, said 


“ people in the Orient and South 


America have shown much 
interest in studying in the Uni- 
ted States, therefore, recruiting 
in these areas is needed. Because 


over four years, and Reagan 
campaign sources put the 
number still higher. Mondale’s 
small, proposed net cut of $24 
billion over four years would 
stand very little chance in the 
face of such enormous pressure 
to spend. 

But to hold the line at $24 
billion even without these cam- 
paign commitments, Congress 
would have to reverse itself on 
several key decisions. It would 
have to cancel military programs 
which it has already approved, 
for instance, and it would have to 
enact Medicare cost contain- 
ment measures which it has so 
far refused to pass. 

With Congressional opposi- 
tion, Mondale might not succeed 
in making any cuts at all, in 
which case his “pay as you go” 
philosophy would commit him 
to another round of tax hikes as 
the only way to reduce the 
deficit, to keep interest and 
inflation down, and to avoid eco- 
nomic catastrophe. 

Nevertheless, Mondale’s big- 
gest problem may. simply be to 
get all the tax hikes he wants 
now through Congress. 

Tax increases, unlike tax cuts, 
are always politically unpopular, 
and the Democratic leadership is 
apparently not enthused about 
running on a program of tax 
boosts as comprehensive as 


‘though not impossible. 


of the limited interest in Europe 
and Africa this kind of recruiting 
is not necessary there, Donovan 
said. 

Gamache said he does not 
know how many enrollments to 


hopes that it will be profitable. 
Gamache added that he hopes to 
meet with some St. Michael’s 
alumni in Japan. 

Gamache went on a recruit- 


_ ment trip to South America and 


is planning a similar trip to 
Malaysia later this year, Dono- 
van said. 


Mondale’s. A Mondale landslide 
like the Reagan win of 1980 
might produce a tax hike man- 
date of sorts, but current polls 
make a narrow, indecisive vic- 
tory the best Mondale can hope 
for. 
Raising is difficult 
The 
Carter-Mondale Administra- 
tion, for instance, proposed 19 
tax increases of which only nine 
got through Congress. But one 
of these nine, the Social Security. 
tax increase of 1977, was the big- 


taxes 


- gest tax increase in history. And 
between 1977 and 1981, the Car-. - 


ter Administration managed to 
double to dollar amount of per- 
sonal income taxes collected. 
Mondale may have a chance. 


If everyting goes his way, © 


Mondale says that a family mak- 
ing between $25,000 and 
$35,000 will pay only $95 in new 
taxes, while a family making 
between $35,000 and $45,000 


would pay only $200 more. Butif .. 


interest rates stay high, or if 
Mondale can’t cut spending, 
taxes will have to go up even 
mote. 

Treasury Secretary Donald 
Regan says that Mondale’s pro- 
gram will actually cost the aver- 
age family at least $1,890. The 
Reagan campaign says the actual 
increase will be closer to $3,350. 

One side says that Mondale’s 
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tion,” Arnold added. 

Richard Leacock said students 
should look to technology to 
help solve problems in commun 
solve problems in communica- 
help solve problems in commun- 
ication. Students must learn 
techniques and use proper tools 
to “put it together,” said Fre- 
deric Demarest. “You can’t use 
the media until you master it.” 

Laird Anderson, of American 
University, and UPI Science 
reporter Gino del Guercio were 
panelists who discussed spe- 
cialty writing in fields such as 
science and business. Both 
agreed studying liberal arts help 
students develop a solid founda- 
tion but one does not need a 
Ph.D in science or in economics 
to write about them. “If you can 
report and write well, you can do 
anything,” said Anderson, one- 
time reporter of the Wall Stree 
Journal and recipient of the 
Baltimore-Washington news- 
paper Guild Award. “The simple 
fact is we are a business. We 
work for profit-making corpora- 
tions, and turn out a manufac- 
tured product like assembly line 
workers turn out toothpaste.” 

‘Toothpaste is not enshrined 
in the Constitution” Bernard 
Redmond said: to Anderson. 


“Journalism is a calling; if we 
don’t believe that we ought not 
the B.U. ashe 


be in the field,” 
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strong medicine for Reagan's 
deficits will provide modest 
growth, full employment, and 
hopes of a future without defic- 
its. The other side says Mon- 
dale’s plan is a sure-fire recipe 
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Newly Expanded 
‘Bigger & Better 


Conference Features Speakers: 


sor added during the last Satur- 
day panel discussion. 

“Teaching the Craft of Writ- 
ing” and “Newspaper Manage- 
ment Training” were topics 
discussed Sunday. Saint 
Michael's College Journalism 
Professor Andrea Beaderstadt 
said students were “extremely 
sophisticated in visual literacy, 
but don’t have overwhelming 
literacy.” She said many ; students 
do not read, and it is “hard to 
learn to write if you don’t read”. 
Writing coach Robin Glassman 
said writers are performers and 
cannot be stagnant. She said she 
was frustrated “staying up half 
the night making careful com- 
ments for students who look at 
the grade of their papers and put 
them away.” 

The majority of participants 
who filled out an evaluation 
questionnaire found the sympo- 
sium to be “very informative” 

Some partic- 
ipants commented on the questi- 
onnaire that the symposium, 
held on Columbus Day Wee- 
kend, was not well attended by 
students, and a few pointed out 
there was only one woman pane- 
list in the three-day symposium. 

“It is exciting... energetic to 
be part of a field in the age of a 
communication revolution,” 
keynote speaker Everette Den- 
nis summed up. 
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ever 


for deep, dark recession, massive 
unemployment,- and _ confisca- 
tory taxes. 

The right answer is probably 
somewhere in between the two. 
It all depends on your projections. 
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Evaluations introduced to grade faculty 


by MaryJoan Picone 


Nicholas Clary, English professor, 
explained a new teacher evaluation sys- 
tem called .the Student Instructional 
Report at the Oct. 9 meeting of the Stu- 
dent Association. In the summer of 1983, 
a committee made up of faculty and stu- 
dent representatives was formed to come 
up with this new evaluation system. 
Besides Clary, other faculty members on 
the committee are Vincent Bolduc, Soci- 
ology professor, the Rev. Joseph 
McLaughlin, and Physics Department 


Chairman Dominique Casavant. The stu- 
dents on the committee are Gerry Gray, 
Ray Jennings and Kate Moran. 

The committee has met twice a month 
since forming. The evaluations of faculty 
members will be done by students in each 
class during the week of Dec. 3. Students 
will fill out a questionnaire and have 
extra space to comment on the books 
used and the particular teacher's teaching 
methods and qualities. 

The evaluations will then be mailed to 
Princeton, New Jersy, to be compared 
with other professors on the national 


level The evaluations will then be mailed 
back to St. Michael's ard the department 
chairperson will review the results with 
each faculty member in the department. 

The S.A. is funding half of the project 
and the office of Academic Dean Ron 
Provost is funding the other half. Each 
will pay $1,500. 

Bolduc said that as of now, the evalua- 
tions will only be done this fall because it 
is fairly expensive and repetitive. 

The Firiance Committee announced its 
budget for school organizations for the 
1984-85 school year. The budget passed 


after a few minutes of deliberation and 
explanations. “I was shocked at the 
apathy of the students,” said Al Tremb- 
lay, executive editor of the Defender in 
response to lack of debate over the 
budget. 


The Social Awareness Committee 


announced that is is joining forces with ~ 


“Bread For The World”, an organization 
to help stop world hunger. Anyone inter- 
ested in signing a petition is asked to see 
Tony Pioppi in Townhouse 201 or Deb 
Corbett in Hamel 111. 


DiMasi attains goals 


by Kenny O’Brien 


When Lou DiMasi came here 
three years ago, he set three 
goals for himself. First, he 
wanted to get a master's degree 
in education, which he accomp- 
lished as of last May. 

Secondly, DiMasi wanted to 
get involved in the student life 
office or the student resource 
center, which he also accomp- 
lished. During his first two years 
here he worked for student_life 


WHERE'S THE 


as a resident director coordina- 
tor on north campus. He also 
worked part time in the student 
resource center as an admissions 
counselor, which was instru- 
mental in securing his present 
position as director of career 
development at the center. 
Lastly, DiMasi wanted to 
coach hockey, and he has done so 
with increasing amounts of suc- 


cess over the past three years. — 


Career Planning Coordinator 
Vivan Fong said of DiMasi, “you 


can really see the hockey coach in 
him. His energy and enthusiasm 
are fun to work with.” Joan 
O’Brien, office manager at the 
resource center, said, ‘He does 
excellent; he is hard-working 
and devoted.” Director Dave 
landers pointed out that DiMasi 
has had a lot of success in getting 
students interested in their 
careers. 

DiMasi grew up in Some- 
rville, MA, “five minutes from 
Boston Garden,” as he says. He 
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received his bachelor’s degree 
from Norwich University, 
where he also met his wife 
Nancy. The DiMasi’s currently 
have two children: Louis 
Anthony III, three, and Andy 
William, five months. 

“When he graduated from 
Norwich, DiMasi was offered to 
try out for the New York Island- 
ers, a professional hockey team. 
He instead ended up playing for 


the Muskegian Mohawks in the 


national and international 
leagues from 1977 to 1979. 
After his professional hockey 
days, he taught school and 
helped coach hockey at Norwich. 
After a stay in Middlebury, 


DiMasi came to St. Michael's to 
pursue his master’s. ‘St. Mike's 
is fantastic,’ he said. “Here stu- 
dents havé a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to become ‘big fish in a 
small pond’. He lauded the 
community at St. Michael’s as 
one of the best, noting, “if you 
have an idea, they'll help you go 
with it.’ He said the hockey 
team is an example of this. 


DiMasi said he is optimistic - 


about this year’s team. “There 
are many important building 
blocks in place.” 


Like DiMasi says to so 
many people, “Hard work 
breeds success.” 


STUDENT RESOURCE 
CENTER 


The Student Resource Center will offer the 
following programs during the upcoming 


week. 


Workshops 


Oct. 17W Resume Workshop 

(includes job search corres- oF eb 
_ence and cover letters) sae oS ee ill 
Interviewing | (Informa — Pe iota Mee 


17 W 
tional session) 


SRC 4-5 p.m. 


J344 3-4 p.m. 


18 TH Stress Management Work- 


18 TH Stress Management 


Workshop 


22 M_ Skills Identification 


Workshop 
25 TB Interviewing II 
(TV interview) 


B113-4 6:30-8 p.m. 
B113-4 6:30 p.m. 
J110 3:40 p.m. 


On-Campus Recruiters - sign up at Student 


Resource Center 


Oct. 17W_ University of Rochester - SRC 1:30-4 p.m. 
Graduate School of 


Management 
22M 


Management 


Clarkson College - 
Graduate School of 


B1137-8 p.m. 


Informational session - wine 


and cheese 
23 T 


Clarkson College - 


SRC 9-3 p.m. 


Graduate Schoo! of 


Management 


SRC hours - Monday-Friday 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. - 
evenings, Monday-Thursday 6-9 - ext. 2547. Inter- 
view sign ups and appointments pee from 8:30 


a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


Ongoing Services « 


Resume preparation - every Wednesday 4-5 p.m: - 


SRC Deborah Worthley 


Part-time job service - openings in greater Burling- 
ton area.- check our bulletin board 
Counseling services - CONFIDENTIAL - stop by or 


call ext. 2547 


Resource Library - careers, graduate programs, and . 


personal growth ‘issues 


Discover |! - computerized career guidance 
Internship development - identifying and establish- 


ing internships 


Volunteer programs - Big Brother/Big Sister - local 
hospitals, senior citizen centers 
published as a community service 


The story on the Journalism Symposium that appeared 


in the Oct. 3 issue.of the Defender was written by Dave 
We regret the error, 


Engels. 


~ 
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by David Engels 


Academic Dean Ron Provost received 
his bachelor’s degree in chemistry from St. 
Michael's in 1964. Four years later, after 
receiving his chemistry doctorate from the 
University of Vermont, Provost was rec- 
ruited by the chemistry department at St. 
Michael’s and returned to bis alma mater 
as an assistant professor in 1968. He 
served as chairman of the department for 
a time, and in 1979 applied for and was 
offered bis present position as vice presi- 
dent of academic affairs. Provost com- 
pleted a 13-year term of service with the 
Colchester Board of Education last year, 
a job he described as challenging and 
fulfilling. 


Question: Dean Provost, what moti- 
vated you to apply for this present job? It 
seems like quite a jump from the science 
department to the administration. 
Answer: It is certainly a change, but not 
entirely unrelated (to my former posi- 
tion) in that a lot of the skills that I 
learned as a scientist also apply here ... In 
teaching there was an immediate feed- 
back, and I really enjoyed that and I miss 
that now — students coming in and say- 
ing “I’ve got a problem” and then work- 
ing it out and having them just say 
thanks. It also pushes you on to think 
about certain things in a way you hadn't 
before. I think in some ways, you never 
really know a subject until you've taught 
it to some good student. 

The administrative side is different 
and I think part of what's fund here is 
that you get to work with a whole variety 
of people that are involved in most cam- 
pus concerns, and so you get to talk with, 

_ share thoughts, plans, meet with people 
anywhere. Probably in one day you're 
_ thinking of 50 different things and that is 
a tremendous challenge. 
Q: What 
encompass? 
A: In the last couple years, we have 
become involved in planning — trying to 
see where we are and determine our 
future, in the academic perspective espe- 
cially, and to ask, What is it about us that 
is unique? Where do we want to be in five 
years? What do we want to strengthen? 
To me these are really exciting issues, 
because they're big issues, and they allow 
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exactly does your job 


you to really stretch your imagination. 
Another responsibility of this off’ce is 
hiring. You can have the greatest mission 
in the world, but unless you hire people 
that understand it, and agree with it, and 
enthusiastically support it, it’s worthless, 


‘a charade. You'd be saying to people, 


“Here is what we are, here is what we 
want you to come and be part of,” and 
have people come and find nothing like 
that at all. We do mean that though, and 
so it’s very important for us to find peo- 
ple who also believe in what we're doing 
as a college. I think that responsibility is 
one of the greatest challenges that we 
have. Our goals are such that we will 
never be able to fully reach them, but I 
think we are always moving toward 
them. 
Q: What would you say are the goals o 
the college? Obviously one would be to 
make sure that a graduate would be able 
to get and hold a job in the area of their 
choice. 

A: That’s a piece of it, but it’s broader 
than that. It’s also that people receive an 
education that will be the basis for the 
rest of their lives, not just the vocational 
part where people say, ‘well, I have to get 
a 40-hour-a-week job and hold it.” That’s 
very important, but I think this point is 
where we differ with some of the other 
colleges. We're trying to look at the 
human being, both physically and spiritu- 
ally, and are saying that there’s a lot more 
to life than just 40 hours a week. We want 
people to also be contributors to society, 
and to understand where they fit into 
society and what contributions they must 
make. 

We are always looking for people who 
can nurture not only the physical side, but 
the spiritual side as well. In order to be 
the best humans we can be, we must 


_ address both sides equally. That’s what 
"we are doing by teaching these religious 
studies and philosophy studies — so 


when you go out into the real world, you 
will have some basis for making deci- 
sions, and for continuing to learn, and to 
really know what it is you want to do for 
the rest of your life. 

Q: There seems to be a declining empha- 
sis on fine arts here at the college and 
elsewhere, while business and computer 
sciences are on the upswing. Is this a 
matter of concern to the college, or do you 
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Provost: Intro to anacademic dean 


see this as a natural trend? Obviously 
there is going to have to be a business 
decision made somewhere along the line, 
to decide whether or not to continue 
offering these courses if nobody is going 
to sign up. 

A: I don’t think the college is de- 
emphasizing the liberal arts. As a matter 
of fact, I think that in the last half a dozen 
years we ve actually strengthened the lib- 
eral arts programs, but I have to differen- 
tiate this college’s position from the 
marketplace. Clearly the students out 
there are more interested at this point in 
vocationalism than they are in a broad, 
general education. It is important to them 
to get that first job, and we understand 
that. Of course it’s important. 

This college wishes, however, to direct 
the student’s attention to other things as 
well. J think people that go to those tech- 
nical schools actually miss out on half 
their education. I think that our students, 
after being exposed to what we have 
shown them, are actually better prepared. 
Some people think that the liberal arts 
aren't useful anymore. I don't really think 
that’s true even in a pragmatic sense, 
because part of being successful in busi- 
ness lies in your ability to interact well 
with all sorts of people. That includes 
people with no business training at all. 

Take a journalist for instance. If a 
paper sends someone out to cover a topic, 
and he doesn’t know anyting about the 
topic, he won't even know what’s mean- 
ingful, because he doesn’t understand 
what he’s hearing. 

Q: What is your opinion about the qual- 
ity and education of students today as 
opposed to those of 10 years ago? 

A: I think things like this cycle. If you 
look back to, say, 1970, 1971, that period 
of our, society; people were very inter- 
ested in the war, in social issues, and 
perhaps not their own immediate 
futures. Nowadays there is more interest 
in personal careers, and less interest in 
the area of national and international 
affairs. Of course this may cycle back 
again in another ten years, who really 
knows? As to whether they are more 
committed now than in the past, it’s hard 
to say. I’m not sure I can give an honest 
answer to that. Often times people will 
say, “well everything was a lot better 10, 
20 years ago,’ and I’m just not sure how 


There will be a 


accurate that statement is. 

Q: What about grade point averages? 
A: Even that is not a constant. We have 
seen a lot of grade inflation. I can 
remember back to my undergraduate 
days, and look at my grade profile then 
and compare it toa profile of fifteen years 
later, I ten to think grades have been 
inflated by possibly a whole letter. 

Q: Not graded as harshly now? 

A: That's correct. What used to bea gen- 
tleman’s “C” is now a gentleman's “B”. 
As far as preparation goes, certainly the 
class ranking in SATs starting back in the 
early 70s and up to very recently have 
been climbing at a good rate. But I think 
that the preparation in a lot of the basics 
is not as strong as it was. One example is 
the ability to manipulate mathematical 
equations, to write and read well; I don’t 
think those skills are as high as they were. 
The emphasis just doesn’t seem to be 
there at high schools, and I think most of 
my colleagues would agree with me. It 
doesn’t mean that they are any less 
bright, it’s just that the preparation 
seems to be lacking. 


Q: Nobody that I’ve heard talk about this 
subject disagrees, it seems, that we are in 
the midst of an educational crisis. 
Teachers and educators are trying to 
decide what to teach with what emphasis 
on what subject. A vice president of a 
large corporation recently compared peo- 
ple’s attitudes towards the new computer 
age as similar to those of people when the 
first automobiles came out. Observing 
that, instead of coming out witha nation 
of mechancial geniuses asa result, and as 
everyone expected, we ended up with a 
nation of people who, for the most part, 
only knew how to turn the key and drive. 
His point was that in spite of the current 
stress by high schools and colleges on 
computer sciences, and in some cases on 
the other more conventional courses, we 
wnight end up with a far different result 
than expected. 

A: I think the computer thing is a good 
example. We mght very well end up with 
a whole generation of people who can 
manipulate the buttons on a computer, 
but who don’t understand the equations 
and the facts behind them. For me that 
seems dangerous. If you don’t understand 
why an answer can be assumed to be 
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SPRING 1985 
Pre-Registration 
Information. 
Advising 


Make an appelainen| early, ead BEFORE Oct. 24 with your 
advisor. 


~The Procedure 


1) Schedule sent to student's campus mailboxes. Forms for 
course selection sent to advisors. 





2) Oct. 16-24 — Students meet with advisors. co 
3) Register Processes required course selection by class. 3 
4) Confirmation for required courses sent to students — Nov. 7. 7 . 


5) Nov. 10 — Students choose core and elective courses at Ross 
Sports Center. | 


Remember 


Advisors would like to spend time with each student. They can 
not see all advisees on Oct. 24! 

$25 late fee for students who do not complete steps.1 and 2. 
These students must wait until January for course selection. 





Presidents burn 


(CPS) — Despite what stu- 
dents, faculty, and administra- 
tors might think, college 
presidents don’t have it made in 
their life at the top, at least 
according to a study by the Asso- 
ciation of Governing Boards of 
Universities and Colleges. 

On the contrary, college presi- 
dents’ jobs are filled with stress, 
long hours, few payoffs, and a 
feeling of isolation — factors 
which cause one out of four to 
teeter on the edge of resigning, 
according to Marian Gade, one 
of the researchers working on 
the report, ‘Strengthening Pre- 
sidential Leadership.” 

Gade and her fellow 
researchers have interviewed 
more than 800 college presi- 


more than they dislike them. 
The rest are more or less disil- 
lusioned and burned out, ready 
to leave office for another posi- 
tion, the study shows. 
The stress, loneliness of the 


“One out of four presi- 
dents would resign at first 
opportunity.” 


job, and long hours required of 


out 


Presidents are also a lonely 
lot, she says, who don’t identify 
with faculty, are politically 
separated from administrators, 
and typically not appreciated by 
their boards of trustees. 

Indeed, turnover among col- 
lege presidents in the last year 
seems to confirm the study's 
early findings. 

Smith College President Jill 
Conway, for instance, 
announced her resignation last 
spring, saying she needed more 
time with her family and had 
had enough of the pressures and 
strains of her 10-year tenure. 

Last February, Walter Leo- 
nard, president of embattled 
Fish University — a predomin- 
atly-black college on the finan- 
cial skids — said he was ‘so 
drained by the constant pres- 
sures that he wanted to quit 
before his planned retirement 
this coming December. 

And Cecil Mackey, five-year 
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women ee presidents 

has jumped 70 percent — 

from 148 in 1975 to 254 in 
ean thee last eight 






















_ gender, she points out, 


Shs, t 
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dents, their spouses, and other 
top university officials for the 
study. 

While three of four of the 
presidents say they like their 
jobs, one out of four would like 
to resign at the first opportunity, 
the study has found. 

Only 25 percent of the presi- 
dents say they thoroughly enjoy 


their jobs, the researchers 
report. 
|. Half say they like their jobs 
Provost 
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correct after pushing the right sequences 
of buttons, you end up being able only to 
manipulate a theory, and not being able 


to further it. If a theory every does. 


advance, you're going to be left behind 
because you never understood it to begin 
with. 

-Q: Doesn't that statement conflict with 
the actions of the college in installing, for 
instance, the new computer rooms or the 
introduction of large numbers of compu- 
ter science courses? Is this danger begin- 
ning to be realized here? 

A: I wouldn't be so bold as to say that 
there is not a problem potentially, but the 
computer science major here has a signif- 
icant number of math courses required, so 
I think they at least will be well- 
acquainted with the theory aspect of 
things. We are also emphasizing their 
thoughts and writings without having to 
spend all that time typing and retyping. 


Experience key to journalism 


thing mysterious about writing a 
news story. I believe in journal- 
ism education... But I don’t think 


by Gerry Gray 

“I was hired by the Des ~ 
Moines Register, a large news- 
paper, with zero experience. | 
don’t think that would happen 
today. That's the point I keep 
trying to make.” 

In 1958 Nick Kotz was a 
Marine Corps lieutenant with a 
B.A. degree in International 
Relations. Two weeks ago, he 
addressed a luncheon crowd at 
the Symposium on Journalism 
Education as a Nobel Prize win- 
ning journalist and recipient of 
almost every major award in 
political reporting. 

In a speech titled “Hands-on 
Training for Student Journal- 
ists’, the veteran author and 
free-lance journalist related his 
methods and ideas about field 
experience for student journal- 
ists. Afterwards he was very can- 
did about his impressions of the 

‘ market today. 

“If you want a shot in journal- 
ism, whether you go to journal- 
ism school or not, you have to 
get practical experience some- 
place,” he said. That someplace 
Sen ied be prenon Eee 


Ne . & w . 


college presidents are the main 
reasons for the widespread dis- 
satisfaction, Gade says. 

“Few people really know what 
a complex job the presidency is, 
even at a small institution,” she 
points out. 
are those of financial pressures, 
working full-time, seven days a 
week, 24 hours a day, of dealing 
with collective bargaining, and 
more and more state and federal 
controls.” i 


where Kotz ye an ol 
ative reporting class to liberal 
arts students once a week. 
“The fundamental premise | 
work on...is that there isn’t any- 


the Journalism Symposium. 


“The causes of stress 


But to use them they still have to know 
how to write to use them well. So in this 


case | think we're using Burts ina 


very positive way. 
Q: You've already told me what you and 


_ the college feel is necessary to live suc- 


cessfully. What recipe could you provide 
us with that could help us achieve all 
that? 

A: I think in the job that I have, one of 
the most important things I have to do is 
listen very carefully to what people are 
telling me, figure out what they are say- 
ing, in some cases listen to what they 
aren't saying, and respond to them hon- 
estly. But people have to trust you as a 
person, and hear your response as well. 
That doesn’t mean to hear only what you 
want to hear, it means for instance, that 
when someone comes in here and_-tells 
me that he’s got a problem and wants to 
talk about it, he has to think and know 
that he’s got your interest, no matter 
what time of the day it is. Credibility is 


Kotz 
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The future of journalism education and improvements needed in 
the field were the subject of Dr. Everette Dennis’ keynote address to 


president of once-beleaguered 
Michigan State, 
announced he will leave his 
office in June 1985, under pres- 
sure from the board of trustees. 

Among other 
board was upset with Mackey's 
hiring of head football coach 
George Perles in 1982. 


Photo by Mark Soutter 







recently 


notes. 
things, the were minimal.” 
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always important, separa ina ‘ob like 


this. Better in fact than if you just pos- 


sessed some some great innate wisdom 
that the Holy Spirit came in and laid on 
you. That doesn’t happen to very many 
people, and it certainly doesn’t happen to 
you just because you become an adminis-_ 
trator. Trust is the biggest factor. People 
can question your judgement, that’s a part 
of life, certainly part of being an adminis- 
trator. That’s okay, it’s good. But if some- 
one questions your integrity, it’s another 
matter altogether. ~ 

As far as students here go, besides just 
telling them to study, which is obvious, 
let me say something more positive. We 
are primarily here to learn in a lot of 
ways, and to mature. Certainly the class- 
room is the prominent feature here, and a 
student should be as intent in it as he 
possibie can be. I would strongly suggest, 
especially in the higher division courses, 
that you knock on the professor's door, 


In 1975 “women accounted 
_ for scarcely five percent of all 
college presidents, ” Touch. - 
“And for the next 
several years the changes 


But by 1977 “there statted 
- noticeable 


hiss been a net gain of about | 
mee (women) a year’ | 
; appointed as college | 
presidents. ‘ 4 
But a 70 percent increase | | 
over eight years “isn’t nearly | 
as significant when we | 
started with such a low figure 
ee ee with,” "stresses Mary 























a barista! 
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: Dippastectities The eeaibe 
- women presidents is sti 
small when compa to 
whole.” 
“And what about ee Kelas f 
ies of those women and how | 
they compare to men’s,” s 
wonders, explaining that stu- } 
dies still show “discrepencies | 
on salaries between men and | 
women at all levels” of t 
college hierarchy. : 
Even so, Touchton looks a 








































women's achievements _ 
higher education ina positiv 
light. 





“Every time a woman} 
moves into a visible leader- | 
ship role such as a colleg 
presidency, or a state gover 
nor, or mayor, it lets people! 

- know women can fill that role 
just as well,” she says. 


















echallenge him in an academic sense on 
what he is saying; and by doing that chal- 
lenge yourself. 

Don’t just sit in class answering ques- 
tions and taking notes to just regurgitate 


it. That’s not expanding you at all. We 


have encyclopedias to do things like that. 
Use office hours, and classroom hours as 
well. Challenge what is being taught, but 
challenge for knowledge and that means 
more, of course, than just sitting back in 
your chair and shooting off from the top 
of your head. 

These years are an opportunity that 
you will probably never have again. One 
of the great things about my job is that I 
can ask people their opinions, talk to 
them about world politics, English litera- 
ture, or theology because I have all of 
these people here to reach out to and ask, . 
“What do you think about this?” Chances 
are, you won't have this array of so many 


different professionals so near again. 





Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches 
Italian Grinders 
Hot & Cold Beverages 
Cream Cheese & Chips 


29 COLLEGE PARKWAY 
ACROSS FROM THE GYM 
_ NEW HOURS 
MON-THURS 6:30 AM-9:00 PM 
FRI-SAT 6:30 AM-7:00 PM 
SUN 6:30 AM-6:00 PM 
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By reaching for emotional impact, Ivory achieves the 
humor of bad melodrama. One has the feeling that he is 
reveling in visual indulgence, trying to appear “arty” 
because he perceives James as such. What Ivory has 
achieved is an arty vacuum. The film is filled with nicely 
shot and underdeveloped, or nicely shot and meaningless 
scenes. If the film was any indication, Basil and Verena 
would have spent the rest of their nicely shot but stagnate 
life walking hand and hand on the beach. They certainly 


Review 


by R. Dunn 


“The Bostonians” at Merrill's 


FILM PREVIEW: 
Showcase 

The usual complaint against a screen adaptation of a 
major author’s book is that the screenplay does not remain 


true to the tone of the book. Director James Ivory's produc- 





























UuzZle 


ACROSS 


1 Time gone by 


tion of Henry James’ The Bostonians is no exception. spent enough time in the movie doing it. ‘ ata 
While the film manages to stay relatively true to the Even more horrendous is the film's portrayal of the 11 Allow 
book's dialogue and sequence of events, it massacresJames’ women’s suffrage movement. James was no feminist, but 13 Vegetable 45 Doctrine 
careful characterizations with inappropriate casting, inef- We never figure’ out what Ivory and screenwriter Ruth nwa Te peepoettion ae, eee eon 
fective directing, poor editing anda minimal understanding Prawer Jhabvala are. The two are faithful to James’ por- 1 ee 50 aeons of 
of screen imagery. trayal of the movement as the well-intentioned, idle, rich 1 Suitable cenuanetion Gucony 
“The Bostonians” is set in Boston, New York City and woman's cause, but blow the lesbian undertones of Olive 2 Mr. Arliss 19 Sun god 52 Allowance for 
Cape Cod in 1875, during the suffragist movement. It and Verena’s relationship to distrubing proportions. Is this egy? 5) eae es Ms 
centers around three main characters; Olive Chancellor, | 2 move about a love triangle? Or is this a movie about a 5 Musical study 24 Shite and aa 
Verena Tarrant and Basil Ransom. Olive is a wealthy, young woman caught between two opposing causes and _ 6 Breed of dog fever 55 Negative 
solitary Bostonian suffragette played beautifully by Vanessa minds? Until the last scene, it would seem that this is a film Z Tore 26 Wife of 56 Seesaws 
Redgrave. Basil (Christopher Reeves) is a young Mississip- about a love triangle with the suffrage movement as merely is, sweet- a: Coe 59 oe for 
pian lawyer who has lost everything in the Civil War and 4 bonding point between the two women. ; 9 Parent: 29 Repairs 61 Come on 
has moved to New York City to regain his fortunes. It is in the last scene that we are asked to believe that collog. 31 River duck the scene 
Ona trip to Boston to meet his distant cousin Olive, Basil Olive will courageously step into the void Verena has by Brigette t 3 Jantons 63 rose 
accompanies her to a suffragists’ meeting where the main caused in the movement by leaving with Ransom and state: abbr. 34 as arya - Old prone 
speaker is the young, lovely Verena Tarrant (Madeleine become the new spokeswoman. But Olive’s reaction to | 14 Aquatic 36 Falsifier 67 Native metal 
Potter). Both Olive and Ransom fall under the young wom- _-Verena’s defection is inconsistent with the relationship’s mammal 38 French article 
an’s spell. Olive takes Verena into her home to groom her development to this point. Olive has always put Verena we oe st pe 
to speak for the suffrage movement. Ransom, on the other before the movement, fighting throughout the movie to relative pee hy 
hand, believes women are “essentially inferior tomen” and keep her from Ransom. Not this time. Suddenly Ivory | 23 Babylonian 38 Climbing 48 In want 
wants Verena for “more private purposes.” It is chis strug- shifts emphasis from the love triangle to the suffrage is deity plant 51 Willow 
gle for Verena between Olive and Ransom and their ideolo- | movement. At least he is consistent in one aspect — he ae oe vi Beet legally = i Pst 
gies which composes the bulk of the film. The problem is ever manages to convince us that Verena is as important | 97 Platform 43 Close tilted peste 
that Redgrave is the only character able to convince us that to the movement as the characters keep telling us (who are | 30 Pintail duck heavy jacket 58 A continent: 
she has an ideology, never mind convince us of its worth. they trying to convince anyway?), so her place #s easily filled a Loatiteiar 55° sR a abbr; 
Reeves is cute rather than meancing to the precepts of the _ by Ollive. 4 35 Talks glibly 46 Me ie ie ie Italy 
women’s movement, and Potter’s performance is much like There are a few good points to the film: Redgrave is | 37 Foray abbr. 64 Behold! 


marvelous. It 7s nicely shot. And Christopher Reeves looks 
wonderful with a mustache. If this is enough for you, spend 
the $4.50 on a ticket; but the bargain economically and 
aesthetically is to check James’: The Bostonians out of the 
library. 


her complexion — pale and pasty. 

The James novel is one of contrasts (Bostonian, New 
York and Southern attitudes; of feminism and anti- 
feminism), and merciless character analysis. James probes 
and pokes at each character until we are sure exactly how 
each is feeling at every moment. Director Ivory’s film 
moves beyond the merciful into the unstructured. If we are 
given verbal clarification of a character's motivation, Ivory 
undercuts the moment with melodramatic screen imagery. 
In one scene, Olive is searching desperately through the 
woods and on the beach of her Cape Cod property for 
Verena. Rather than developing the emotional import of 
Olive’s frantic search, Ivory uses a series of fast cuts show- 
ing Olive running about the property and silhouetted 
against the setting sun, sand dunes and sea. Even Redgrave 
cannot support this silliness and looks as if she has been 
nipping on laudanum. This must be drug induced action. 


tudents differ on debate 





























performance will be to induce 


by Lisa Cabana Center for the Artsin Louisville. tion showed itself or more of the watched the election turn Reagan-leaning voters to 
According to The Boston respondents still preferring around.” ‘rethink’ their position.” 
“Today we have a brand new — G/obe, pools of registered voters Reagan on specific issues and on Reagan’s senior assistant What do St. Michael’s stu- 


race,” Democratic presidential 
nominee Walter F. Mondale was 
quoted as saying the day after his 
first debate with President 
Ronald Reagan. 

The debate was held Sunday 


» evening, Oct. 7, at the Kentucky 


taken by Newsweek, USA Today 
and PBS reported that a majority 
called Mondale the winner of the 
100-minute debate. 

However, the Globe reported 
that “the Newsweek poll con- 
ducted by the Gallup organiza- 


the basis of his personality.” 
Opinions differed on what 
impact the debate might have on 
the 1984 presidential election. 
The day after the debate, New 
York Mayor Edward Koch was 
quoted as saying, ‘Last night we 


Michael Deaver reportedly said 
Mondale had “got some hits” but 
no home runs. 2 

The Globe reported that 
Mondale’s senior adviser 
Richard Leone ‘‘said he believes 
the major result of Mondale’s 


dents think about the Reagan- 
Mondale debate and its potential 
impact on the presidential elec- 
tion? 
Scott Lewis, '87, said he 
thought Reagan did not expect 
Mondale con't to pg. 20 
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that it takes some mysterious 
mystical process to teach an 
intelligent 18, 19 or 21-year-old 
how to write a decent news 
story.” 

“University students and pro- 
fessors can be a great untapped 
resource to enrich the news pro- 
duct of daily newspapers,” said 
Kotz. He spoke about the antag- 
onism which existed between 
Duke University and the local 
newspaper prior to his semester 
as journalist-in-residence at the 
University in 1983 and on the 
steps he took to integrate the 
two. 


“There are two ingredients to 
make this work,” Kotz said, 
“One is mutual trust.” The pro- 
fessors and professionals must 
get to know each other, trust 


each other, and come to share in ~ 


common objectives. “The last 


and still the most important 
ingredient is 
excitement about the news and 
about the news business,” 
said. 


a passion, an 
he 


“The common denominator 


that I think produces very happy 
and remarkable results between 
journalism educators, students 
and newspaper professionals is 
the common passion for news, 


an interest, an appetite, a desire, 
a curiosity for the news,” Kotz 
added. 

Kotz said. universities offer 
dailies the manpower and time 
to do things that the local pro- 
fessionals would have trouble 
covering. Specifically, he likes 
his classes to work the local 
angle on national news. Kotz 
spoke about how newspapers 
neglect certain angles of cover- 
age due to this shortage of per- 
sonnel. 

“There are hundreds of news- 
papers in the United States that 
do a lousy job of covering 
national and international news. 
There are also hundreds that 
don’t cover their own backyards, 
but to be able to do both well 


should be the responsibility of 
every good newspaper,” he said. 

“I think that most newspap- 
ers that do very little foreign and 
national coverage do it on the 
premise that their readers aren't 
interested in it. 1 think newspap- 
ers have to tell people what they 
need to know, not just what they 
want to know. If. you just told 
people what they wanted to 
know you'd do the sports, the 
comics and a little bit of news,” 
Kotz said. — 

Along with a Pulitzer, Kotz 
has won numerous professional 
awards from the Associated 
Press, Sigma Delta Chi and 
American University. His two 
most valued stories however, 
were ones that earned him the 
Robert F. Kennedy Memorial 
Award and one of his three Ray- 
mond Clapper awards. 

“Life on the Eastland Planta- 
tion” contrasted the life of Sen. 
Eastland of Mississippi with the 
life of the black sharecroppers 
who lived on his plantation. The 
other was an investigative series 
for the Washington Post which 
was the first to reveal that Presi- 


* 


dent Nixon had backdated deeds 
to cheat on his income taxes. 
Kotz said he values both stories 
because of the enterprise and 
wits it took to gain access to 
information. 

Kotz looks for these same 
qualities in a burgeoning repor- 
ter. “First, you look at a some- 
body's grades, because it may tell 
you a little bit about how smart 
they are. It will tell you how 
serious they are about school. 
Beyond that, I lookat what the 
person has done.” 

He adds that sometimes these 
qualities can be misused. “If you 
add to passion, persistance and 
an inquiring mind, self- 
righteousness, you have a very 
bad combination,’ Kotz 
stressed. “Zeal (must be) tam- 
pered by respect for other peo- 
ple’s rights, sensitivity to ethical 
considerations, sensitivity as to 
whether you are hurting an 
institution or ruining a person”. 
Newspapers, in the form of 
internships and class projects, 
offer students an opportunity to 
learn this, Kotz said. 

“Newspaper people can bring 


the real world into the class- 
room, blending the theoretical 
with the practical,” said Kotz of 
the advantages of cooperation. 
“Universities can perform 
needed media criticism...offer a 
place for professionals to come 
to reflect, to rethink, to refresh 
what they're doing.” 

“The students (at Duke and 
American) inevitably went in 
there, worked for 10, 12, or 14 
weeks and came back out not 
having sharpened pencils or got- 
ten some coffee, but with a par- 
cel full of clippings.” 

Kotz has gone so far as to pio- 
meer a program at American 


University where students write | 


for magazines and newspapers 
on a contractual basis. 

“T-think that good journalism 
schools try to make sure that you 
get plenty of liberal arts educa- 
tion along with journalism. Jour- 
nalism education at good schools 
takes a very broad view about 
what they teach you. It would be 
awful for someone to go to 
school for four years to learn 
how to take a picture or write a 
story,” he said. 
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by Christopher Kenny 


_ The St. Michael's men’s soccer 
team improved its overall record 
to 3-5-1 by defeating Potsdam 
College 2-1 on Oct. 13. The first 
half of the contest ended in a 
scoreless tie, as it appeared as 
though neither team wanted to 
take control of the flow of the 
game. The Purple Knights had 
numerous chances to score dur- 
ing that first period, but simply 
could not finish off the plays. “I 
thought we played the first half 
fairly well,’ said Coach Les John- 
son. “We had some _ good 
chances.” 
At 40:49 of the second half, 
Geoff Starr gave the large crowd 
-at “Doc” Jacobs Memorial Field 








by Debby Gavron 


The women’s field hockey 
team brought its record up to 
2-7-1 after a hectic two weeks. 
Their next game will be with 


3 


_-__ Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
today. 

oP Varsity coach Kathy O'Neil 
said of the upcoming games, 
___ The remaining teams arein a 
different division than the teams 


we have previously played. They 

should all be good games, as they 

(the remaining teams) are com- 

petitive and play well.” 

; The remaining teams for the 
1984 field hockey schedule 
include RPI, Castleton and John- 

! son State, all of the listed games 

, are played at St. Michael's with 

the exception of RPI. 

The Norwich game marked 
the beginning of a four-game 
series. The Norwich Cadets tra- 
veled to St. Michael's, where 
they were handed a close, but 
decisive defeat. 

Scoring began early in the 
first half with Norwich 
announcing its presence, 1-0, 
_. 4:25 into the game. St. Michael's 
Kris Dicicco, assisted by Kim 
Goodrich, scored off the third 
Straight corner tying the game 
19 minutes into the first half. 

After halftime St. Michael's 
Becky Knox, assisted by 
rich, flipped in a long shot allow- 
ihg St. Michael's to take a 2-1 
lead. 

With defense lacking on the 
part of St. Michael's, Norwich 
scrambled in front of the goal 
and tied the score at 2-2. 


Good- 







something to cheer about, as he 


took a crossed pass from the left: 


side and deposited it in the right 
side of the Potsdam net. “We 
came out very strong in the 
second half,’ Johnson said. 
“Anytime you score within the 
first five minutes, it’s key.” 

St. Michael's kept the offen- 
sive pressure on, and at 13:16 it 
paid off again as John Freitas 
gave Starr a perfect lead pass, 


allowing him to use his superior 


speed. Starr did just that, blow- 
ing away the left fullback and 
rifling a drive into the top left 
corner of the Potsdam cage, 
increasing the Purple Knight 
lead to 2-0. 

After the second Starr goal, 
however, St. Michael’s seemed 


With just over 24 minutes left 
in the game Goodrich, assisted 
by Chery! Turner, hit a long, low 
shot enabling St. Michael's to 
come away with a 3-2 victory. 
The victory over Norwich 
brough St. Michael's record 2-5. 

The weather was brisk and 
the scoring ability of St. 
Michael's was frozen on Oct. 4, 
when they suffered defeat at the 
hands of visiting St. Lawrence 
University, 3-0. 

St. Lawrence showed domina- 
tion early as a scrambling array 


- of players in front of goalie Kim 


Corbeil allowed a shot to pene- 
trate through the defense, 
resulting in a.1-0 lead. 

After halftime and 
changes of goalies for 
Michael's, there was no letup on 
the part of St. Lawrence players, 
who scored within minutes of 
each other resulting in a 3-0 loss 
for St. Michael's. Along with 
Corbeil, Caroline Patrie and Car- 
rie Cunningham were in goal for 
St. Michael's. 

On Saturday, .Oct. 6, St. 
Michael’s traveled to Franklin 
Pierce College where they 
battled out an even 1-1 game. 

As a note: field hockey games 
go into two 10-minute over time 
scores 


two 


in cases of ties. If no one s 
in overtime, the game is called. 
Previously if this had occured 
there would have been a flickoff, 
but-new rules have recently been 
enacted taking the flickoff away 
Goalie tor St. Michael's was 
Cunningham. O'Neil noted that 
Cunningham. played well 
throughout the entire game. 


Sto 


to lose its intensity. Johnson 
said, “we started to relax toward 
the end of the game. I don’t 
know what gets into these guys, 
it doesn’t seem as if they want to 
finish these games the way they 
n.” The result of this mental 
letdown was a Potsdam goal, 
coming with 7:59 left to play. 


Despite a small amount of 


“chippiness” and cheap shots 
from both teams in the final five 
minutes of the game, there was 
no further scoring. Referring to 
the physical altercations, John- 
son said, “There is no excuse for 
it...it is not allowed on this team, 
regardless of the situation.” 

The Purple Knights will host 
Plattsburgh State College today 
at 3:30 p.m. 


Field hockey team to 
face tough season end | 


Kate Cunningham, rightwing 
for St. Michael’s, scored the first 


_goal of the game nine minutes 


into the game. The shot was a 
penalty corner assisted by Judy 
Fritz. Franklin Pierce tied the 
score with four minutes left in 
the first half. 

The second half and two over- 


times failed to produce a goal by 
either side. 

St. Michael's had five shots in 
the second half compared to six 
for Franklin Pierce. In the first 
overtime, St. Michael’s had three 
shots with Franklin Pierce tak- 
ing three. In the second over- 
time Franklin Pierce outshot St. 
Michael's three to one. 

O'Neil said neither. team 
dominated the contest. ‘It was a 
close game and could have gone 
either way.” 

O'Neil said the whole team 
played well, but noted especially 
the aggressiveness and intensity 
of both Cunningham and 
Goodrich. 

Good playing and domination 
was laciingin the team’s most 
recent game of the series against 
the University of Lowell. How- 
ever, Lowell is a Division I team 
whereas St. Michael's is a Div- 
ision I] team. 

“Tm not disappointed in our 
” said O'Neil, “We had our 
chances to score, we just couldn't 
get the ball in the net.” 

In this game, as intheSt 
the three goal- 


loss, 


b1 aw- 


rence game, all of 

ies played. Cunningham was in 
first for St. Michael's followed by 
Corbeil who played the 
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sports 


Soccer Knights topple 
Potsdam St. 








Photo by Mark Soutter 


A diving save by Lyndon State’s goalie shuts down a St. Michael’s 





scoring attempt. The Purple Knights won the game, 2-1. 


Sports 


MEN'S SOCCER 


Oct. 17 PLATTSBURGH ......00- 3:30 
Oct. 20 at Middlebury ....... 11:00a 
: Oct. 23 at Johnson State .... 3:30 s 
Oct. 26 at Merrimack ........ 3:00 
Oct. 27 at Keene State ...... 3:00 
WOMEN'S SOCCER 
“Oct. 17 at Plattsburgh ...... 3:00 
Oct. 20 at Middlebury ....... 11:00a 
Oct. 23 PLYMOUTH STATE ...... 3:00 
Oct. 24 at Colby-Sawyer ..... 3:00 
Oct. 27 at Keene State ...... 12:00 
VOLLEYBALL 
Oct. 19 ROGER WILLIAMS ...... TBA 
Dc tsa20 POTSDAM use sslnemise vey 2200 
Oct. 22 at Keene State ...... 6:00 
OGe. 24 Se PEATTSBURGH 3.0) ces oe 7:00 
Oct. 27 NEW HAMPSHIRE COL. .. 2:00 
Nov. 3 at Skidmore Tourney . 9:00a 
FIELD HOCKEY 
Hct. 10 At RPL coawk iia dinta lair 3:30 
Det. 20 CASTLETON ~ occ. ccc ee 1:00 
Oct. 23 JOHNSON STATE ....... 3:30 
CROSS COUNTRY 
Oct 20 NORWICH .........e- M 11:00a 
Oct 20 at Middlebury ..... W TBA 
w/Plattsburgh 
Nov 3 ECAC CHAMPIONSHIPS W TBA 
Nov. 3 NEW ENG. QUALIFYING M TBA 


Ae i i RA GO NB NTL SEN LTTE! 


F 
| 
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Golf team 


by Kenny O’Brien 


After the final tallies were in 
last week, the St. Michael's golf 
team had chalked up another 
stunning upset, capturing the 
ECAC qualifying match at Dart- 
mouth last weekend. | 

Joe Haley, '86, was an individ- 
ual medalist playing his best 
game of the season. “His 76 was 
his best round of the year. He 
was the driving force behind the 
win,’ Coach Ernest Guilmain 
said. Haley said, “I’ve been play- 
ing consistently and went out 
there with the attitude that I 
wanted to play well.” and indeed 
he did as the golf team qualified 
for. the ECAC championship 
Sunday and Monday at Essex 
Country Club in Manchester MA 
for the first time in the history of 
the school. 

Haley could not have done it 
without other supurb_ perfor- 
mances though, as Randy Wil- 
son shot 79, Dave Gretkowski 
shot an 80, Dave Olio an 82, and 
Bill Ward had an 87. 

The victory in the qualifying 
round highlights the best season 





_eyes,” 


ever for St. Michael's golf. After 
falling to University of Vermont 
in the first match of the season, 
the Knights have defeated UVM 
three times in a row, the last 
time destroying them by 43 
strokes. 

At the New England tourna- 
ment on Cape Cod Oct. 4 in gale 
force winds and driving rain, St. 
Michael’s finished 12 out of 54 
teams, improving on their 29th 
place showing a year ago. Wil- 
son led the way, shooting a two- 
day 156, followed by Gretkowski 


-and Haley at 166, Olio shot 168, 


and Dennis Gaspari finished 
with 185. “The performances at 
the New Englands opened some 
Guilmain said. 

Since the Goss tournament, 
which the Knights won, St. 
Michael’s captured a duel meet 
at home against Middlebury. 
Guilmain said “Having placed 
first in three tournaments is 
quite an accomplishment. The 
spirit is there, and they are get- 
ting used to the pressure. Thev 
are beginning to get tournament 
tough!” 


This week’s questions: 


2. Name the parks which the 
following American League 
teams play at: 

a. Baltimore Orioles b, Cali- 
fornia Angels c. Chicago 
White Sox — : “f 
d. Cleveland Indians ie De- 
troit “Tigers 





.-k. Seattle Mariners - 


etd 





































Sports Quiz 


f. Kansas City Royals 
g. Milwaukee Brewers 
h. Minnesota Twins 

i. New York Yankees 
af Oakland Athletics 





He Texas Rangers. 
m. Toronto Blue Jays” 


a. Wrigley Field 

b. Astrodome 

c. Olympic Stadium 
d..Veteraiis’ 
e. Busch Stadium 
f. Riverfront Stadium 
g. Dodger Stadium 

h. Fulton County Stadium 

i. Shea Stadium 

j. Candlestick Park k. Jack 
Murphy aap TS 

k Three Rivers Stains 


Stadium 


~ correct answe 












2. Walk, hit by aa 
dropped ball on third strike, 

fielder’s choice, catchers — 
interferences, error. — 
















ueibers in Cobb's era. 

Send answers, along 4 
name and box number, 
post office box 2181, ca 
mail. The entry W 






























Kell & 


Wednesday Night — TONIGHT! 


38 Main Street, Winooski 


“OVER THE HUMP” 


Vodla dents 


Monday Night Football — 
8-11 p.m. Pitchers $1.50 








$ 1:25: 


; 





N 





‘a 


Fer ae 









Some reflections on this 
| year's major league playoffs 
| and World Series: 
a Initials. 1 don’t know 
} about anyone else, but I've 
| never heard of the league 
‘| championships repeatedly 
| called the “LCS” before this 
| year. Now, all I've been hear- 
_ | ing from announcers, broad- 
| casters, and reporters are 
| references to the NLCS and 
| the ALCS (the American and 
| National League champion- 
| ship series.) . This must be 
i the work of new baseball 
i 


ie, | 





A 


commissioner Peter Uebbe- 
roth, formerly of the IOC 
} (International Olympic Com- 
| mittee) or Roone Arledge, 
| long-time producer of ABC- 
| TV’s WWS (Wide World of 
¥ | Sports). WWS, of course, is 
| dedicated to bringing you the 
| best in sports across the USA. 
Don’t get me wrong. Both 
‘these men are A-1 in their 





mann ~e 


~~ 


i. ~ & = 
ow f - eye. F 
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Contemplating the Fall Classic 


professions, and if they want 
to use initials, I guess it’s OK. 
I think I'll stick to calling it 
the Pennant Playoffs (mot the 
PP); 

Jack Murphy. Who is this 
guy, and why is there a 
55,000-seat stadium named 
after him? The people in San 
Diego must idolize him, but 
for the benefit of the people 
in Vermont, here are my 
guesses as to who he is: 

He invented the Quarter 
Pounder with Cheese for the 
late Ray Kroc. 

He was the only person 
in San diego to attend more 
than 10 of the Padres’ regular 
games this season. He 
was the inventor of “Super 
Slo-Mo.” 

He was one hell of a 
surfer back in ’67, and per- 
sonally knew one of the 
Beach Boys’ roadies. 

NBC Super-Duper Slo- 


Mo. Enough already. First 
their was slow motion. A nice 
idea. Then there was the 
“Reverse Angle’ replay, 
which I guess had its advan- 
tages. I could even put up 
with the CBS Chalkboard, but 
only because John Madden 
made it funny. 

Then came the Los Angles 
Olympics. Nobody really 
cared about who won what 
(since we all knew the winner 
would be wearing red, white, 
and blue), so ABC tried to 
spruce up its coverage with 
the revolutionary ‘Super Slo- 
Mo.’ But they even went as 
far as calling it ABC Super 
Slo-Mo. 

During Game 1 in San 
Diego last week, NBC 
unveiled its latest addition, 
complete with remarks from 
Joe Garagiola on how the 
viewer could now see the 
seams on the ball. 


What's next? I’m afraid to 
watch CBS’ coverage of 
NCAA basketball this year, 
because they'll probably 
heighten tensions in the 
“Slowed War.” And, I'd be 
willing to bet Jimmy the 
Greek that it'll be called 
something like “CBS Really, 
Incredibly , Fantastically, 
Unbelievably, Slower-than- 
the-human-eye Motion.” 

Lowest point reached by 
NBC during the Series- 
. Showing Aurelio Lopez’ 
pitch-in hit umpire Larry 
Barnett in the lower stomach 
in Super Duper Slo-Mo. 

Vin Scully. A lot of people 
probably disagree, but I agree 
with my roommate, who once 
said “Vin Scully ruins base- 
ball.” He does to the Great 
American Pastime what Pat 
Summerall does to golf, 
Howard Cosell does to box- 
ing, and Dick Enberg does to 


ESPN’s All-Star Sports Chal- 
lenge. I'd rather hear Tony 
Kubec. 

Question of the Week- 
. Was Kevin McReynolds 
just called Kevin Reynolds 
before Ray Kroc bought the 
Padres? 

Second Question of the 
Week. (actually two) Has 
anyone seen the San Diego 
chicken lately? Has anyone 
eaten a box of Chicken 
McNuggest lately? 

Anti-Climactic Move of 
the Week. Putting the Bush- 
Ferraro debate between 
World Series Games two 
and three. 

Overkill of the Week- 
. Lazy sportswriters using 
the World Series as the basis 
for a column rather than dig- 
ging up some relevant, infor- 
mative story which would 

~ enlighten the 
readership. 


<' 





GOVERNMENT 
_ JOBS 
$16,559-$50,553/ 
year 


Harvard on Schedule — 

The St. Michael's men’s basketball team will play Har- 
vard University for the first time ever this season. The 
teams will meet at Harvard, Sunday Dec. 1 at 1 p.m. on the 
Cambridge, MA campus. The game was arranged by Har- 
vard Sports Information Director Edward Markey, Jr. Mar- 

_key is a St. Michael's graduate and son of mihietic Director 
td eel Sr. 


Now Hiring. Your 
Area. Call 
805-687-6000 
Ext. R-6383 





1 ee SPORTLIGHT | 










ATTENTION: 


Students With Camping Families | 
Shelburne Camping Area on Rt. -7, water, electricity, tent 

sites, hot showers, dumping station, L.P. gas, laundry. : 
Call 985-2296 or 985-2540 | 


_ A lifeguard class began Thursday, Oct. 11 at the pool 

~ in Ross Sports Center. Anyone interested in attend- 
ing the next meeting should os at the pool, same 
time on Oct. 18. 





FLAG FOOTBALL 


A large percentage of the flag’ football teams have 

been forfeiting their games or, in other words, not 

showing up. Some teams are out of the league at this 
- point. 

Volleyball games begin Monday, Oct. 15. Schedules 
‘can be found at the intramural office. 

Officials are still needed for various intramural 

‘sports. Sign up at the intramural office! 

People interested in participating in an intramurals 
- tennis tournament should sign up immediately so | \ 


matches can be scheduled. No players, no tourna- ei STIR FRY DINNERS Xe 
ment! 4 ene em y 
A number of enthusiastic co-ed volleyball teams Bf M ADE EASY. le 
ave signed up to begin-action on Oct. 22. If you ri PER ce es 

‘have a team interested in playing get your roster ry} 
into the intramural office by Monday, Oct. 15. 

Indoor soccer rosters are due Tuesday, Oct: 16. Only 5) 
two varsity players are allowed per team. Games 

will begin Oct. 23. 5) 
Tapes of the Jane Fonda. and Solid Gold Workout 5 eae oe ke 
are available in the intramural office. The tapes may E 

be used on the video machine in RossSports Center sf.» s| 





Join us on Monday, Oct. 22 


or any other available video machine. An ID is aes at" w lS 
cies ta se the, tapen 5{ at 8pm in “GREENSLEEVES” {G 
FLAG FOOTBALL SCORES BS for a demonstration on | | 
"Spliffs defeat Rolling Rocks 2-0 the ART f Stir- . 
UZE Trojans défeat Trojans 14-12 & roe Sie frying Kq 
~. Tim Conai scoring for "UZE” oa ' Ne cacl : 

_Jay Mullen and Paul Wimee scoring for Trojans 5) - FREE s AMPLES _ 5 Ke 


‘Rolling Rocks forfeit to Senior Hall 
Joyce. 1/Alumni 3 forfeit to. Seamen Dribblers _ Ciao Oye 
Rolling Rocks: and Plote Pleasers both forfeit a sone MS BY 


| wil be prepared by. : 


~ Heal-Toe Dancers:and Plote Pleasers both forfeit: 
- 'BAMF’s forfeit to Bongers ~ 
Trojans forfeit to The. Team. 


Ee the CHUNG family — a 


arivariverine Ye 
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Women’s soccer team rolling along 


by TJ. White 


With only five matches 
remaining, the St. Michael’s 
women’s soccer team has com- 
piled a respectable 5-3 record. 

Their victories have come 
against Lyndon State, Castleton 
State, Johnson State, St. Anselm, 
and St. Joseph the Provider. 
Their losses were to Bates Col- 
lege, New Hampshire College 
and Skidmore College. 

The defense, led by Kristen 
Blair, Carolyn Vanleeuween, 
Michelle Vaillencourt, Diane 
Moriarty and goalkeeper Lisa 
Vaillancourt have played a 
prominent role in the Knights’ 
success. In the first seven games 
the Knights allowed a mere 11 
goals, which computes to a 1.57 





goals against average. Lisa Vail- 
lancourt has saved 81 percent of 
the opposition’s shots stopping 
47 out of 58 shots on net. The 
defense has amassed three shu- 
touts against Lyndon, Johnson 
and Castleton. 

Meanwhile, the offense has 
only been shut out once.The 
women’s soccer team has scored 
30 goals and averaged 4.28 goals 
per game. Pam Melcher leads 
the way with eight goals includ- 
ing four against St. Joseph’s and 
a hat trick against Lyndon. Julie 
Kinsky has six goals, three 
against St. Josephs. 

Mary Brouillette has scored 
four times and Beth Roberts has 
three goals. Joanne Stockton, 


Robin Peters and Blair all found 
the back of the net twice. Denise 
Hebert, Diane Marty and Alison 
Tulloch have each tallied one 
goal. 

The offense has taken a 
remarkable 200 shots but these 
and the other offensive statistics 
are slightly misleading as a 
result of the St. Joseph’s massa- 
cre. In this lopsided victory St. 
Michael’s annihilated St. 
Joseph’s 17-1. The offense regis- 
tered 56 shots and outscored the 
opposition 6-1 in the first half 
and 11-0 in the second half. 
Goalkeeper Vaillancourt was 
credited with one save for the 
match. 





photo by Dave Durette 


Women’s tennis finishes 1984 season 2- 9 


by Debby Gavron 


According to teammate Chris- 
tie Lambrew and Purple 
Knights varsity women’s tennis 
coach Vivian Fong, what the 
team was lacking as a whole was 
the mental concentration 
needed to havae a winning sea- 
son. The women’s record stands 
at 2-9 at the end of the season. 

The record may have been dis- 


couraging, however, Lambrew 
said she thinks the record of the 
team itself did not show it’s true 
potential. 

“We had a good team. We had 
good tennis skills, fine strokes; 
we were just lacking that mental 
concentration,” said Lambrew. 

“There was a great deal of 
team unity,’ said Lambrew, ‘‘off 
the court as well as on.” 

On the court for the last three 
matches the unity was not well 


con't from pg. 10 ; 


defined. The women won one 
and lost the remaining two 
matches of their season. 

On Oct. 10, St. Michael’s 


hosted Trinity College. This 
game was rescheduled due to 
rain from the previous week. 
The overall score for the game 
-was St. Michael’s-8, Trinity-1. 
St.. Michael’s won all single’s 
matches. 


Highlights include: 





number one-ranking player Jan- 
ice Fay defeated Doreen Judd, 6- 
2, 6-3; Eileen Berry, ranked 
number two, beat Christine 
Murray, 6-3, 6-1; Beverly 
Kasper, seeded number three, 
defeated Casmen Murray 6-2, 6- 
3- Sheila Peterson, number four 
for St. Michael’s, won 6-1, 6-0 
over Kathe Kopjanksi; St. 
Michael's number five seed, 
Barb Magil, won 6-1, 6-2 over 
Darlene Cuilla; Nancy Connoll 





defeated Sheri L’Esperance. The 
Connoll/L’Esperance match 
went three sets, 6-1, 5-7, 6-0. 

In doubles action Fay and 
Berry defeated both of the Mur- 
rays 8-5. Jeanne Duffy and Magil 
were victorious over Judd and 
Cuilla 6-2, 6-1. The only loss for 
St. Michael's was suffered by the 
third doubles team of Lambrew 
and Deb Desjardins. They were 
defeated by Kopjanski and 
Eileen Dolan, 6-1, 6-4. 

Following the triumphant 
win over Trinity, the women 
traveled to Middlebury College 
to play their ‘“B” team. In con- 
trast to Trinity’s result, the 
Panthers defeated the Knights 
7-2. 

Fong said, “The 7-2 loss was 
discouraging, however they did 
have very nice matches.” 

“Their “B” team has a lot 
more depth than we do. Every 
single player has it,” Fong said. 

The only players for St. 
Michael’s which had it were 
Berry who defeated Shevan 
Mackie 7-6, 6-3. Peterson also 
won defeating Jessica Lonnes 6- 
2, 7-5. 

“Fay had a beautiful match,” 
noted Fong. “Annie-Marie 
Peterson, her opponent was 
very consistent. She was there 


-every play to return Janice’s 


shots. She had Janice running all 
over the court. It went into three 
matches, resulting with Fay’s 
final defeat of 2-6, 6-4, 6-2.” 

On Oct. 13, the tennis team 





had their last match of the sea- 
son against Trinity. It was 
played at the Burlington Tennis 
Club. The final result was a 5-4 
victory for Trinity. 

The four triumphant matches 
all of which were in signles were 
all of which were in singles 
action were played by number 
two-seeded Berry, and numbers 
three- and four-seeded players 
Kasper and Peterson respec- 
tively. 


player Duffy. 

Berry defeated Dolan 6-2, 6-3. 
Kasper was bictorious with a 
score: of . 6-2, 6-0. Peterson 
defeated Carmen Murray 6-1, 6- 
0. Duffy defeated Cuilla in three 
sets 4-6, 6-4, 7-5. 

Lambrew daids* ‘The courts we 
played on were clay and many of 
us were not used to playing on 
them. It is harder to play on clay 
courts.” 

Clay courts or not, Fong 
believes the team should have 
had a 6-5 record instead of their 
2-9 finale. Fong gave several rea- 
sons for their losses. Two which 
were highly stressed upon were 
lack of concentration and a lack 
of the competitive edge. 

With this season in their past 
many are looking toward next 
season. And what will make this 
St. Michael’s women’s tennis 
team a better one? 

“First and foremost,” 
Fong, “is that the team needs 
more recruiting to start early 


Also winning for St. 
Michael’s was number six-rated © 


said 


and get as many interested and 
skillfull tennis players as we can. 
We really have to talk it up.” 
Fong said, “Next year I would 
like to get the women up here 
a few days before school to prac- 
tice. That way we will be able to — 
have a ladder established goin 
into the season Bhs Il be | 


some: perseason scence 
_ When asked if pSRORE woul 


position next season her reply 
was, ‘If they still want mecoach- 
ing. I had a very enjoyable’ 


season.’ 


Lambrew said, “Vivian was ie 
great. She is very enthusiastic. 


She did the best job anyone could © 


have for the team. I really hope iS . 


she returns next year.’ 


Two players which will defi. a 


nitely not be returning are the ~ 
two senior co-captains of the 
team, Duffy and Ruth Reardon. 
“They led the team in leader- 
ship and camaraderie. The lead- 
ership may not have been on the 
court in games, however, the 
leadership they showed through 
practices and preparation will 
surely be missed,” Fong said. 

















a 


7 


remainder of the first half and a 
good percentage of the second 
half, leaving Patrie to conclude 
the game. 

Scoring did not come in a ram- 
page against St. Michael’s. 
Lowell's first goal came in the 
first half, but their second and 
winning goals were scored 
within the last six minutes of the 
game. 

“We played much better in 
the second half,” O'Neil said. 

There were a few breakaways 
where Knox, Kate Cunningham, 
or Goodrich could have scored. 
Contact with the net was all that 
was missing. 


The object of the game is to build 
a pyramid as fast as possible. The 
Black team of 3rd Joyce and 2nd 
Lyons, directed by R.A. Dave Pro- 
vost, sets to the task with maybe a 
bit of unorganization. 
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by Scott Fletcher 


For the first time since the 1979-80 
season, the New York Islanders are not 
the defending Stanley Cup champions. 
The Edmonton Oilers, led by Wayne 
9 Gretzky and Mark Messier, are the new 
team to beat. The Islanders were trying to 
become only the second team in National 
- Hockey League history to win five con- 
- secutive Stanley Cups (1955-60 Montreal 
Canadiens were the other). The follow- 
_ ing is a preview of the divisional races: 
PATRICK: Without a doubt, this is 
the toughest division in hockey. There 
are four legitimate Cup contenders, and 
the New York Islanders have to be rated 
as the class of the division. They still have 
the nucleus of their four championship 
teams and they've added two top-notch 
youngsters in Pat LaFontaine and Pat 
_ Flatley. 
If the Washington Capitals can come 
up with some scoring punch to go with 
their rugged defense, they may sneak in 
and win the division. What they have 
now is good for second place. The 
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by Roger Garrity 


NHL Preview: 


Oilers 


Rangers have been playing bridesmaid to 
the Islanders the last few years. They 
have settled their goalie problem with 
Glen Hanlon, but they are too weak on 
the wings to finish any higher than third. 
They seem to save their best hockey for 
the playoffs. The Flyers have an outside 
shot at the Cup, but they're getting closer 


. to the bottom than they are to the top. 


The Penguins are still a lousy hockey club, 
but Mario Lemieux may get them pointed 
in the right direction. They should finish 
ahead of the Devils who have a nifty new 
center in Kirk Muller, but little else. 
ADAMS: This is the toughest div- 
ision to pick four playoff teams in. The 
champion is easy, Buffalo is a growing 
dynasty and they won't have any trouble 
this year. Quebec is ready to pass Boston 
on the strength of the Stastny brothers. 
The Bruins made their annual early exit 
from the playoffs last year and they 
showed they were little more than a one- 
line team. Gord Kluzak is out for the year 
and Barry Pedersen isn't healthy either. 
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to repeat 


The Bruins will have to struggle to make 
third. Montreal may not make the 
playoffs this year, partly because Hart- 
ford (yes, the Whalers may make the 
playoffs!) is improving. The Canadiens 
have a hot young goalie in Steve Penney 
and Hartford has been building around 
Sylvain Turgeon. 

NORRIS: The only thing sure in the 
Norris is that Toronto will mot make the 
playoffs. The North Stars are the class of 
the division during the regular season, 
but aren't much better than the Bruins in 
the playoffs. Chicago will be one of the 
most improved teams in the league, 
adding Ed Olczyk to an already classy set 
of forwards. Detroit is also improving, 
and Steve Yzerman will lead them to a 
third-place finish. St. Louis will be in the 
playoffs again simply because the Maple 
Leafs have already reserved last place. 

SMYTHE: This division has the belle 
of the ball and four ugly step sisters. 
Edmonton is the best team in the league, 
and they play in the worst division. The 


“We don’t have the team we 
f, had last year, but this team has 
come a long way,’ Coach Zaf 
~ Bludevich said in comparing last 
_ year’s undefeated men’s cross 
country team with this year’s 
- Knights. The team who had yet 
to win a meet going into Satur- 
day's Potsdam State race. 
_ Bludevich said the loss of 
_ Whitney McBride and Tim Dris- 

coll to graduation makes it diffi- 
cult to compare the two teams. 
_ “Last year was our big year but 
- it’s hard to replace guys like 
- Driscoll and McBride.” 

’ Overall this season, the male 

Knights have defeated 20 of the 
_ 32 teams they've met in their 
_ first six meets, a statistic Blude- 
_vich said he is both happy and 
_ surprised with. 



















~ “We're running real well and 
improving with every meet,” he 
said. “We have alot of depth in 
our fourththroughninthrunners 
which is a surprise.” ends 
The Knights have been led all 
season by John Fournier, whose 
second place finish in the recent 
State Meet at Johnson was the 
highest every by a St. Michael’s 
runner ina State Meet. Fournier, 
along with the other three top 
finishers, eclipsed the long- 
standing course record there. 
Bludevich also noted the per- 
formance of Brian foley, '86, and 
John Koechley, '87, as helping to 
provide depth on a team with 
“runners who on any given day 
can beat anyone else.” 
Bludevich said he expects the 
male harriers to finish strongly 


while trying to peak for the New 
Englands in Albany on Nov. 3. 

Bludevich also expressed 
praise for the women’s cross 
country team, which he called 
“strong but young.” 

The women’s program in only 
its third year of varsity status, is 
“stronger this year than last,” 
Bludevich said“ And it will prob- 
ably be our year next year,” he 
added. 

As of the Potsdam meet the 
women harriers had defeated 11 
of 25 opponents, often finishing 
near the middle of the pack. 
They face Middlebury and 
Plattsburgh in a tri-meet Satur- 
day as they prepare for the 
ECAC’s Nov. 3, in which Blude- 
vich said he expects them to be 
respectable. 


Oilers need not shift into high gear until 
playoff time. Calgary took Edmonton toa 
seven-game playoff series without Kent 
Nilsson, the best player the Flames have. 
That was probably a fluke, but Calgary is 
the best of those step sisters. The Win- 
nipeg Jets and Vancouver Canucks are 
two teams with different styles that bring 
the same result: mediocrity. With the 
presence of Los Angeles in the division, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver become playoff 
teams. 
PLAYOFFS: 
Patrick — The Rangers will sneak in 
from third. 
Adams — Chicago over Minnesota. 
Smythe — Edmonton, of course. 
SEMI’: 
Buffalo over the Rangers. 
Edmonton over Chicago. 
STANLEY CUP: 
Edmonton over Buffalo. 


PR a nea nen TY ne encase Sc 


Rebuilding X-C teams ‘surprising’ 
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This Halloween 
don’t be just 
other pretty face! 


Choose from one of the 
largest selections of masks, 
theatrical makeup, wigs, 
costumes, disguises and 
props you'll ever see. 


CASSLER’S TOYS 


e 336 No. Winooski Ave. 
862-3385 
Mon-Thurs:9-5:30, Fri:9-9 
Sat:9-5, 

¢ Burlington Square Mall 
658-1596 
Mon-Fri:9:30-9, 
Sat:9:30-6, Sun:12-5 


¢ The Champlain Mill 


Look for Casslers booth 
next to Carroll Reed 


CHILDREN'S COSTUME CONTEST! 
SUNDAY OCT 28, 2 PM 


(12 & under...details at stores!) 


& 


Burlington Square Mall Atrium 
Prizes from The Dream Machine & Casslers Toys 


CASSLER’S TOYS...‘*WE SELL FUN”’ 















by Christopher Kenny 


The excitement was a fever 


ES pitch at Centennial field, Uni- 


versity of Vermont, as the Pur- 


ple Knights of St. Michael's 
college were doing battle with 


_ the Division I Vermont Cata- 






















mounts. a 0-0 tie was broken at 
the 20:11 mark of the second 


- half as Geoff Starr broke away 
_ from the Vermont fullbacks and 


slammed the ball over the goal- 
tender’s head and into the top 


right corner of the cage. Twenty- 


nine seconds later, Vermont for- 
ward Dave Grose tied it up at 
1-1, as he headed a’crossed ball 
into the lower right corner. 
With 12 minutes to go in the 
game, coach Les Johnson sent 
senior Mike Murphy into the 
game at left halfback... 

The St. Michael's College 
soccer career of Mike Murphy 
has been one of hard work, dedi- 
cation, and few rewards. Murphy 
broke his leg during his senior 
year of high school, so severly 

that it took an operation on his 


knee to attempt to set the dam- 
age straight. Technical difficul- 
ties resulted from the surgery, 
and Murphy had to undergo 


- another operation that summer. 


Seven pins and two staples 
were inserted into the knee. The 
pins were removed three 
months ago; the staples are still 
there. “They don’t really hurt 
anymore, I can’t even feel them 
— unless I get hit right on the 
kneecap, then it hurts,” said 
Murphy in an interview. There- 
fore, his entire freshman year 
here at St. Michael’s was spent in 
rehabilitation, with Athletic 
Trainer Zafir Bludevich serving 
him regular Orthotron treat- 
ments. Gradually, Murphy 
began to play some indoor soccer 
during the winter. 

In the fall of Murphy's sopho- 
more year, Ben McDivott was 
hired as varsity men’s soccer 
coach. Murphy said, “He was a 
questionable coach, I still don’t 
understand how he got hired.” 
McDivott thought Murphy to be 
too slow to be an outside ful- 





Jus’ Pickin. 


Photo by Kathy Guare 


| QUIK STOP 


A full line of groceries, cold 
beverages and gas. 
Between north and south campus. 
Open daily 8 a.m. — 10 p.m. 


Bottle Returns Daily 
until 8 p.m. 


CHUCK’S Mobil SER VICENTER 


Complete Automotive Service 


SPECIALIZING IN 


FOREIGN & VOLKSWAGEN VEHICLES 


SPIN BALANCING 
VT. INSPECTION STATION 
24 HR TOWING & ROAD SERVICE 





= 


298 £.. ALLEN ST. 
189 & ROUTE 15 WINOOSKI 
OPEN 24 HOURS 


BEER, SODA, SNACKS 
OPEN 24 HOURS 


We accept Visa 


6559-02704 


APPROVED AAA REPAIR CENTER 


Iback, so his playing time was 
very limited for the 1982 season. 
McDivott left St. Michael’s 
after onlyoneyear, and Les John- 
son was named to be his replace- 
ment. Murphy's playing time 
didn’t really increase much for 
his junior season, as the only 
strong point for the Purple 
Knights in that fall of 1983 was 
in their corps of fullbacks — all 
seniors. ‘I didn’t get down about 
Murphy said, “I just kept 
working hard.” 

Murphy had three objectives 
in mind as preseason camp 
began for the 1984 season. 
“Number one was to score a 
goal, number two was to play a 
lot, and number three was for 
the team to have a strong, win- 
ning season.” 

With 9:45 left on the clock 
back at frigid, rainswept Centen- 
nial Field, forward John Freitas 


== 


0 Season/Adult $270 


UO Season/Child (14 & under) $180 
QO Season/Youth (17 & under) $215 
0) Season/Young Adult (22 & under) $245 


[] Season/Family $925 











Passport Plus $40 
Passport $30 

















CO Season/College $140 
CL) Season/Midweek (Single) $155 
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passed the ball to Geoff Starr 
breaking in down the right wing. 
Receiving the pass, Starr cut to 
the center of the field and 
avoided one University of Ver- 
mont fullback. However, with 
the combination of Starr press- 
ing too hard and the Vermont 
defense keying on him, he was 
broken up just outside the 
penalty area. The ball squirted 
out of the crowd of defenders 
that had converged on Starr, and 
was rolling out toward midfield. 
Left halfback Mike Murphy 
raced over and, without any hesi- 
tation, hit a launch with the out- 
side of his right foot from about 
25 yards away from the UVM 
goal. The ball hooked to the 
right due to the reverse spin, 
sailed by the desperate dive of 
the Vermont netminder, and 
came to rest in the low right 
corner. St. Michael’s College 2, 


} 


: “Biggest thrill of my life” 


University of Vermont 1, with 
9:16 left to play. 

There would be no more goals 
scored that day, and Murphy’s 
tally had given the Purple 
Knights their first victory over 
the Catamounts in 12 years. 
Coach Johnson said, “It was the 
biggest win of my career, my big- 
gest win ever.” 

When asked what he felt 
about scoring the goal, Murphy 
said, “It was great! The effect of 
the goal really didn’t hit me until 
Bobby (Martens) jumped on me. 
When I saw the ball rolling out 
like it did, I didn’t think twice 
about taking the shot —I just 
drilled it.” He concluded by say- 
ing, ‘It was definitely the biggest 
thrill of my life so far!” 

Murphy’s goal was a very big 
thrill for many people, both in 
and around the St. Michael’s Col- 
lege community. 


The Passport. Ski weekends, holidays and 

weekdays alike for only $10 a day! Or save 
60% off the cross country day rate. 50% 
off ski rentals and group lessons. Plus, 
enjoy special savings at area businesses 


listed below. All for only $30.00 


The Passport Plus. Enjoy all 
the advantages of the 
regular Passport plus 
special savings at nearby Bolton Valley: 
$6.00 off their adult day ticket, $4.00 off 
their junior ticket. 50% off group ski 
lessons. Or ski Bolton Valley at night for 


only $5.00. All for only $40.00 


The Season Pass. Gives you 50% off ski 
rentals and lessons, all the great off-slope 
discounts of the regular Passport, plus a full 
season’s unlimited skiing for one low price 


— your choice of plans. 





Name _ 





Address _ 





Cl bya eng bd 


_ State 





Telephone ____ 
Check # __ 
MasterCard/VISA # __ 


Expiration Date 


Signature __ 


__ Amount $_____ 


Redeem this coupon at The Alpine Shop, Carroll Reed, Down Under Sports, Halvorson’s Upstreet 
| Cafe or Jansons Sports Shop. Or mail to The Village at Smugglers’ Notch, Smugglers’ Notch, VT 05464. 





The above rates are good through October 31, 1984. Offer limited to legal residents of Vermont and Essex and Clinton 
Counties, New York, and to Vermont college students, 


Special Passport and Pass Discounts At: 


B. T. McGuire's Lounge 
Chez Moustache 
Command Performance 
“The D&H” Restaurant 
Endurance Sports 


Fitness Unlimited 
Halvorson’s Upstreet Cafe 
Miser Rent-A-Car 
Northern Lights Nautilus 


Smugglers Notch | 





The Red Fox Ski Dorm 
Smugglers’ Notch Ski Shop 
Tortilla Flat 

Windjammer Restaurant 
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Mondale . 
con't from pg. 12 2 
Mondale to appear as strong as 
he did. “I thought Mondale 
physically came out very well,” 
said Lewis. “However, he moved 
arguments about the issues 
around in circles and didn’t stay 
on track.” 

Lewis said he did not think 
Mondale’s performance will 
hurt Reagan's reported lead in 
the presidential race. 

“Mondale still has a lot to 
prove to the United States,” 
Lewis said. “There's still another 
debate to go: Reagan could come 
out very strong,” he said, refer- 
ring to the Reagan-Mondale 
debate on foreign policy issues 
scheduled for Oct. 21. 

Saint Ambroise Azagoh- 
Kouadio, "85, also said he 
thought Mondale won the 
debate. “There was no doubt 
about it,” he said. 

Mondale was prepared and 
looked presidential, Azagoh- 
Kouadio said. 

He said Reagan was too 
preoccupied with statistics. 
“Reagan was thinking about 
putting Mondale down with 
numbers but he never gave any 
facts,” while Mondale gave facts 
to support his statements, he 
said. 

Azagoh-Kouadio said he 
thought Mondale had a charice 
to win the election. ‘It’s possible 
for him to win, but (only) if his 
message can get through so peo- 
ple can understand what he’s 
trying to do; otherwise, Reagan 
will win by a landslide,” he said. 

“When people get the mes- 


‘sage that Mondale is not 


(Jimmy) Carter, it will be tough 
for Reagan,” and this message 
began to come through in the 
debate, he said. 

When asked about Reagan’s 


lead in election polls, Azagoh- . 


Kouadio said, ‘I don’t believe in 
polls. You have to wait until the 
last day (election day).” 

Dina Sofis, 85, expressed a 
different opinion. ‘“Unfortu- 
nately, I think Reagan will prob- 
ably win the election because 
that’s what the polls have indi- 
cated so far,” she said. 

Sofis said she thought Mon- 
dale performed well in the 
debate. “Mondale was pretty 
flawless in keeping his answers 
clear and concise.” Though both 
candidates were prepared, she 
said, “I think Mondale put him 


(Reagan) on the defensive a lot 
and Mondale kept a cool head.” 

She said, however, that “‘over- 
all, Reagan has a better rapport 
with people,’ than Mondale 
does. She added that “Television 
is such a big part of political 
campaigns, and Reagan is very 
good.” 

Sofis said most people 
who are politically aware already 
know who they are going to vote 
for and they are not going to 
change their minds because of 
the debate. 

Robert Greco, '86, expressed a 
similar view. “I think a lot of 
people have already decided who 
they're going to vote for and 
they're not going to change their 
minds just because of one 
debate.” 

Greco said, however, he 
thought Mondale was better 
prepared than Reagan in the 
debate. “Reagan stuttered a few 
times,” he said. “Reagan, espe- 
cially at the end, was just throw- 


> ing out figures.” 


Mondale had general answers 
prepared for questions he was 
anticipating, and “Mondale was 
pretty sure about what he was 
going to say,’ Greco said. 

He added that he thought 
Reagan will perform better in 
the debate on foreign policy 
issues because he will be better 
prepared. “He must have 
learned something from this 
debate,” he said. 

Greco said he does not think 
the debate will help Mondale 
enough to win in November. “I 
don’t think anything that Mon- 
dale does is going to win him the 
election,” he said. For Mondale 
to win, “Reagan's going to have 
to make a big mistake.” 

“It’s going to be a lot closer 
than people think,” Greco said 
about the election, “but in the 
end I think Reagan will win. 
He’s done well with the econ- 
omy and that’s the most impor- 
tant issue to most people.” 

Another student who menti- 
oned the economy issue as a 
strong point in the Reagan-Bush 
campaign was Gail Ryan, '86. ‘I 
think Reagan and Bush will be 
re-elected,” she said. “They have 
what the country. likes. They've 
helped the economy to a certain 
degree.” 

Ryan said she thought the 
debate between Vice President 
George Bush and the Demo- 
cratic vice presidential candi- 


date, Rep. Geraldine Ferraro, 
was better than the presidential 
debate. 

The Bush-Ferraro debate took 
place Thursday evening, Oct. 11, 
in Philadelphia. 

The vice presidential candi- 
dates were “more dynamic, more 
attractive,’ said Miss Ryan. 
“There was more life in the 
debate. The personality of the 
two candidates shown through.” 

Ryan said she thought there 
was no clear-cut winner in the 
vice presidential debate. Both 
speakers helped their candidates 
and their own political ambi- 
tions, she said. 

Ryan said there was a differ- 
ence in speaking style of the vice 
presidential candidates. ‘I think 
Bush declared his points well 
and was intelligent but emo- 
tional,” she said. ‘Ferraro was 
laid back and cool.” 

Still, she said, Reagan and 
Bush “try to make Americans 
feel good about themselves, for 
the first time in a long time.” 

James Ornsbee, ’87, said he 

thought the debates will not 
alter the lead Reagan and Bush 
reportedly have in election polls. 
“I don’t really think the debates 
have anything to do with the 
election too much unless Reagan 
does something completely rid- 
iculous,” and that may not even 
jeopardize the Republican lead, 
he said. 
When asked who he: thought 
won the vice presidential debate, 
Ornsbee said, ‘I think it’s rela- 
tive to what you think the candi- 
date needed to achieve in the 
debate.” 

Ornsbee said he thought Bush 
tried to stop the momentum the 
Democrats had gained asa result 
of the Reagan-Mondale debate 
“and he did slow it down a little 


_ bit.” 


He said Ferraro was successful 
in an attempt to prove her capa- 
bility. “She proved her credibil- 
ity as a leader,’ Ornsbee said. “I 
think she proved herself under 
pressure” that she is bright and 
dependable, he said. 

Ornsbee said, “I don’t think 
Geraldine Ferraro did anything 


ON ee 
GERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPERS é 
2814 Main Street, Winooski 


HAIRCUTS anytime — $5.00 


significant to add any fuel to the 


Democratic momentum.” 

Ferraro’s delivery “wasn’t 
what I expected,” Ornsbee said. 
“She didn’t seem like the fiery 
politician she’s been on the cam- 
paigning trail. She toned down.” 

He added, “I thought George 
Bush was aggressive. That sur- 
prised me a little bit, too.” 

Despite differences in style of 
delivery, said Ornsbee, “I 
thought they both answered the 
questions pretty directly. They 
were both effective.” 

Ornsbee said he thought Fer- 
raro was more convincing on 
domestic issues but Bush seemed 
more knowledgeable on foreign 
policy. 

Robin Fuller, ’86, also dis- 
cussed Reagan’s responses to 
questions on foreign policy 
issues. Because Bush is vice pres- 
ident, he “obviously has more 
experience with foreign policy” 
then Ferraro, she said. 

Miss Fuller mentioned Ferra- 
ro’s answer to a question about 
Central America. “‘She seemed a 
little bit lost on part of it,” she 
said. 

She added, however, that Fer- 
raro “presented some good 
statements. She seemed to have 
it together.” 

Fuller said Bush did not follow 
up on questions as well as he 
could have, and said she did not 
like his mentioning several 
times the Carter-Mondale 


administration. “He kept refer- 


ring back to Carter-Mondale, to 
the past,” when he should have 


referred to Mondale-Ferraro, 


Fuller said. 

She said neither candidate 
won the debate overwhelmingly. 
“They both were pretty well- 
prepared; they. both answered 
well,” she said. “I geo it was 
pretty close.” 

Enrique Corederra, '86, ssid a 


think Ferraro won because it 


seemed to me that Ferraro was 
more concerned with the infor- 
mation she was giving, as 
opposed to looks and the way 
she could impress people in her 
physical manners in the debate. 

“ thought Bush was more 


655-3373 


Saturday 7:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Wash/Shampoo/Dry —.$10.50 


“ing is a totalitarian government 


able, more willing to use the 
debate as a media show,” Core- 
derra said. “Ferraro was more 
down to the facts.” 

Corederra said he thought 
Ferraro would have been more 
aggressive and enthusiastic in 
the debate. He said Bush had a 
better stage presence. 

“Even though Mr. Bush didn’t 
really have the right informa- 
tion and didn’t really know what 
he was talking about, he knew 
how to talk,” Corederra said. 

He said Bush’s performance 
will not havea negative effect on 
people’s perception of Ferraro if 
people are more concerned with 
the views and facts presented by 
the candidates. However, he 
added, “I think a lot of people 
don’t listen to what they say and 
analyze the context of their 
speech.” He said he thinks many ~ 
people are more concerned with 
how candidates look than with 
what they say. 

Corederra said he was most 
concerned about the candidates — 
views on foreign policy, particu- 
larly U.S. involvement in Cen- 
tral America. : 

He said Bush’sstatementsup- 
porting U.S. covert aid tocoun- 
terrevolutionaries in Central 
America implied that the people 
there should not havea rightto 
follow their own ideas. Core- 
derra said he could not believe it _ 
when Bush said covert aid 
should continue because the 
United States must promote 
democracy and freedom. i 

“What they're really promot- 


with the label of a democratic 
government,” Corederra said. 
“How can you say you're prom- 
oting freedom when you don’t 
give them the freedom todecide 



















said. He sk he ae 
raro administration would b 
more. willing to expose to th 
American public what is really : 
going on, and that there isno 
point in ‘Supporting thecontras. 
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Campus Paperback Bestsellers 


= 


. In Search of Excellence, by T. J. Peters & R. H. Waterman Jr 
(Warner, $8. 95.)A look at the secrets of successful business. 


. The Name of the Rose, by Umberto Eco. (Warner, $4.95.) 
Murder i in an Italian monastery. 


August, by Judith Rossner. (Warner, $4.50.) 
Five years in the lives of two women. 


oo p! 


“a 


(Berkley, $6.95.) How to increase your productivity. 
- Hollywood Wives, by Jackie Collins. (Pocket, $3.95.) 


o 


Glamourous lives of the women behind the men in Tinseltown. 


er 


. Blue Highways, by William Least Heat Moon. 


(Fawcett, $3.95.) A look at life at the back roads of America. 


~ 


Megatrends, by John Naisbitt. (Warner, $3.95.) 
Forecasting America's future. 


. Winter's Tale, by Mark Helprin (Pocket, $4. 50.) 
Mythical tale about Manhattan's past and future. 


9. The Color Purple, by Alice Walker. (Washington Square 


Press. $5: 95 ) Winner of the 1983 American Book Award 


10, Thurston House, by Danielle Steel, (Dell, $3.95.) 
San Francisco 8 al saga. 
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New & Recommended 


While Reagan Slept, by Art Buchwald. (Fawcett, $3.95.) 
A hard-hitting look at our fortieth president by one of today's 
master satirists. 


The Neverending Story, by Michael Ende (Penguin, $6. 96. ) vg 


Takes the reader on an enchanted voyage to a magical 
kingdom, Fantasia. 

Union Street, by Pat Barker. (Ballantine, $3.50.) A novel 

about heartbreak and unemployment and the terrible wounds of 
family life on the poverty line 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PUBLISHERS/NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE STORES 





The One Minute Manager, by K. Blanchard & s. Johnson. 







Hairstyling 
(by appointment only) 
($1.00 off with this coupon) 


Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 
THE MARKET PLACE 
WINOOSKI, VT 05405 

655-1319 
M-F 7:30-5:30 , 
Sat. 9:00-1:00 


Near Champlain Mill! 
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; _ Open Tuesday-Friday 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
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We welcome St. Michacl’s students, faculty witch staff. 
10% discount with LD. 
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